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ABSTRACT 


This  study  was  an  attempt  to  determine  what  expdcta— 
tions  parents  hold  for  an  elementary  school  principal  and  to 
determine  if  expectations  are  related  in  any  way  to  the 
attendance  area  in  which  parents  reside,  to  the  level  of 
education  of  parents,  and  to  their  type  of  occupation®  Sub¬ 
jects  of  the  investigation  were  two  hundred  and  seven  parents 
in  four  elementary  school  attendance  areas  in  a  large  urban 
school  system. 

The  instrument  used  in  this  study  was  developed  by 
the  investigator  and  was  designed  to  measure  the  expectations 
which  parents  hold  for  an  elementary  school  principal  along 
several  dimensions:  the  elementary  school  principal  and  his 
relationship  to  staff  members,  the  elementary  school  principal 
and  the  school’s  program,  the  elementary  school  principal  and 
school  organization,  the  elementary  school  principal  and 
discipline,  the  elementary  school  principal  and  home-school 
communication,  and  the  personal  and  professional  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  the  elementary  school  principal. 

Means  were  computed  for  expectation  items  to  deter¬ 
mine  which  expectation  items  met  with  high  parental  agreement 
and  which  met  with  low  parental  agreement.  Chi-square  tests 
were  used  to  determine  if  significant  differences  existed 
between  responses  of  parents  of  different  attendance  areas, 
of  different  levels  of  education,  and  of  different  types  of 
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occupation. 

The  investigation  revealed  that  significant  differences 
in  parental  expectations  for  an  elementary  school  principal 
exist.  More  significant  differences  appear  to  exist  between 
parents  of  different  levels  of  education  than  between  parents 
with  different  types  of  occupation  and  between  parents  of 
different  attendance  areas.  Not  only  was  there  a  greater 
number  of  expectation  items  for  which  significant  differences 
were  found  when  parents  were  grouped  according  to  levels  of 
education,  but  these  differences  could  be  held  at  a  higher 
level  of  confidence. 

High  parental  expectations  for  an  elementary  school 
principal  were  found  in  the  areas  of  curriculum  development, 
recognition  of  outstanding  teachers,  supervision  of  teachers, 
observance  of  safety  precautions,  and  school  organization 
which  permits  few  interruptions  in  teaching.  Respondents 
indicated  that  they  attached  higher  priorities  to  those  tasks 
of  an  elementary  school  principal  which  relate  to  professional 
development  than  to  those  tasks  related  to  office  management. 

In  the  matter  of  adequacy  with  which  elementary  school 
principals  handle  eight  tasks,  respondents  indicated  that  the 
task  which  they  felt  was  most  important,  that  of  grouping 
students  and  teachers  for  effective  instruction,  was  being 
handled  adequately.  Parents  felt,  however,  that  elementary 
school  principals  are  performing  more  adequately  those  tasks 
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related  to  routine  administration  than  those  tasks  related  to 
their  professional  duties. 

The  study  indicated  that  an  elementary  school  principal 
cannot  satisfy  all  the  expectations  which  all  parents  hold  for 
his  position.  However,  the  study  does  imply  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  parents  of  his  school’s  attend¬ 
ance  area  such  as  their  levels  of  education  and  types  of 
occupation  might  help  him  to  carry  out  an  effective  program  in 
his  school. 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  PROBLEM 

I.  INTRODUCTION 


Each  of  the  groups  with  which  an  administrator  works 
holds  certain  expectations  for  his  behavior*  These  expecta¬ 
tions  determine,  at  least  in  part,  what  the  administrator  can 
and  will  do*1 2 3 

Numerous  studies  have  been  made  of  the  expectations 
which  are  held  for  administrators  in  education*  Some  studies 
of  the  principal’s  role  have  been  limited  to  a  study  of  the 

.  2 

role  expectations  which  principals  hold  for  themselves*  Morin 
studied  the  role  of  Alberta  principals  and  examined  the  expect¬ 
ations  which  they  hold  for  their  positions*  Other  researchers 
have  been  concerned  with  role  conflict  and  have  investigated 
the  expectations  which  several  alter  groups  hold  for  the  princ¬ 
ipal.  These  alter  groups  could  be  teachers,  parents,  students, 

3 

principals j  board  members,  or  supervisors*  Brown,  for  example, 


^Roald  F.  Campbell  and  Russell  T.  Gregg,  Administrative 
Behavior  in  Action  (New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers”  1957 )  ,  pi 
229. 

2 

Lloyd  H.  Morin,  "The  Principal's  Perception  of  his 
Role”  (unpublished  Master's  thesis,  The  University  of  Alberta, 
Edmonton,  1964)* 

3 

Henry  C„  Brown,  "The  Role  of  the  Principal  in  Central¬ 
ized  Schools  in  a  Rural  Area  in  Saskatchewan”  (unpublished 
Master's  thesis,  The  University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton,  1964). 
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studied  role  conflict  when  he  investigated  the  role  expecta¬ 
tions  held  for  the  principal  by  parents,  superintendents,  and 
school  board  members. 

Studies  which  have  investigated  public  attitudes  in 
matters  pertaining  to  education  have  attempted  primarily  to 
assess  what  the  public  feels  the  tasks  of  the  public  schools 
should  be  or  to  determine  what  the  public’s  attitude  is  toward 
the  schools.  Many  studies  have  attempted  to  link  particular 
public  attitudes  towards  the  schools  with  such  personal  char¬ 
acteristics  as  socio-economic  status,  level  of  education,  type 
of  employment,  ethnic  origin,  and  religious  denomination.  The 
study  by  Downey^  in  the  United  States  and  parts  of  Canada  and 
the  Andrews^  study  in  Alberta  were  studies  which  attempted  to 
determine  the  relationship  between  public  attitudes  toward  the 

i 

tasks  of  the  schools  and  variables  such  as  level  of  education 
and  amount  of  income. 

It  appears  likely  that  a  study  to  investigate  public 
expectations  for  elementary  school  principals  would  have  some 
merit.  It  seems  possible  that  since  the  attitudes  which  people 
hold  for  the  tasks  of  the  schools  are  related  somewhat  to 

A 

Lawrence  W.  Downey,  The  Task  of  Public  Education 
(Chicago:  Midwest  Administration  Center,  University  of  Chicago-, 
1960) . 

S 

John  H.  M„  Andrews,  Tasks  of  Alberta  Schools :  Public 
and  Professional  Opinion  (Edmonton:  Division  of  Educational 
Administration,  University  of  Alberta,  1959). 
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variables  such  as  the  educational  level  of  members  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  their  income  and  their  type  of  employment,  that  these 
variables  might  also  influence  the  public's  expectations  for 

I 

the  behavior  of  elementary  school  principals..  Gross,  Mason, 
and  McEachern  state  that  if  individuals  hold  various  orienta¬ 
tions,  this  could  be  expressed  in  variant  definition  of  a  role 

6 

as  well  as  in  diff-erent  behavior® 

II.  STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

This  study  was  concerned  with  investigating  the  expect¬ 
ations  which  parents  hold  for  the  behavior  of  elementary  school 
principals.  Specifically,  the  problem  investigated  was;  What 
are  the  expectations  which  parents  within  selected  attendance 
areas  hold  for  the  elementary  school  principals  in  those  areas? 

Statement  of  Sub-Problems 

Sub-Problem  I ®  Do  parents  in  different  attendance 
areas  hold  differing  expectations  for  elementary  school 
principals? 

Sub-Problem  II ®  Are  the  expectations  which  parents 
in  four  attendance  areas  hold  for  elementary  school  principals 
related  to  selected  characteristics  of  the  parents? 

f) 

Neal  Gross,  Ward  S.  Mason  and  Alexander  W®  McEachern, 
Explorations  in  Role  Analysis  (New  York;  John  Wiley  and  Sons, 
Inc, ,  1958 ) ,  p.  30 . 
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III.  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

It  is  often  suggested  that  the  principal  should  take 
into  consideration  the  various  individuals  and  groups  which 
hold  expectations  for  his  role.  Numerous  authors  have  indi¬ 
cated  that  there  is  a  need  for  principals  to  understand 
community  forces  and  the  expectations  which  the  members  of  a 
community  hold  for  the  principalship .  Bullock  says,  "The 
dimensions  or  characteristics  of  a  school  community  seem  to 

establish,  in  part,  the  boundaries  within  which  administrative 

7 

action  takes  place."  and  " •  .  .  the  prevailing  concept  of  the 

8 

administrator’s  role  is  a  pertinent  community  dimension." 
Counts  stresses  the  need  for  the  administrator  to  know  his 
community,  particularly  with  respect  to  its  attitude  toward 

9 

education.  Campbell  states  that  administrators  are  faced 
with  multiple  and  conflicting  expectations  and  that  the 
educational  administrator  must  have  a  knowledge  of  these 


7 

Campbell  and  Gregg,  ojo.  cit.  ,  p.  231,  citing  R.  P. 
Bullock,  School -Community  Attitude  Analysis  for  Educational 
Administration ,  School  Community  Development,  Monograph  No. 

7,  Cooperative  Program  in  Educational  Administration  (Columbus 
College  of  Education,  Ohio  State  University,  1959). 

8Ibid . ,  p.  230. 

Ibid.,  p.  261,  citing  G.  S.  Counts,  Decision-Making 
and  American  Values  in  School  Administration ,  CPEA  Series 
(New  York:  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  1954). 
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varying  expectations  before  he  can  be  successful.1^  He  states 

further  that  an  administrator’s  assessment  of  the  situational 

factors  with  which  he  is  faced  should  include  knowledge  of  the 

community  characteristics,  values,  and  leadership  patterns, 

and  that  the  role  expectations  of  citizens  must  be  understood. 

The  investigation  of  public  attitudes  toward  the  tasks 

of  public  education  carried  out  by  Downey  and  others  has  led 

to  several  implications  for  administrators.  Seager  and  Slagle 

comment  that  the  problem  of  interpreting  the  school’s  position 

will  be  simplified  if  the  educator  is  aware  of  the  areas  in 

which  greatest  agreement  and  disagreement  are  likely  to 
12 

occur.  Kenneth  C .  De  Good,  commenting  on  the  Tasks  of 

Public  Education  Research,  feels  that  the  findings  imply  that 

administrators  need  to  improve  their  capacity  to  perceive  the 

13 

viewpoints  held  in  their  communities.  McPhee  states,  ’’The 
administrator  needs  a  broader,  more  complete  knowledge  of  the 
community  including  general  familiarity  with  the  values  and 
attitudes  of  citizens  toward  education,  ...  administrators 


I 


10 


11 


Ibid . ,  p. 
Ibid  . 


262  . 


1  2 

Roger  C.  Seager  and  Allan  T,  Slagle,  "Sub-Publics 
View  the  Tasks  of  Public  Education,”  Administrator’ s  Notebook , 
Volume  VIII,  No.  4.  (December,  1959). 

13 

Kenneth  C.  De  Good,  "Can  Superintendents  Perceive 
Community  Viewpoints?"  Administrator’ s  Notebook ,  Volume  VIII, 
No.  3.  (November,  1959). 
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should  be  aware  of  the  population  segments  most  likely  to  be 

14 

high  or  low  in  school  approval »" 

The  results  of  a  study  of  public  attitudes  toward 
schools  in  Wisconsin  lead  Krietlow  and  Duncan  to  conclude  that 
the  attitudes  held  by  specific  groups  toward  school  practices 
are  of  concern  to  superintendents,  principals,  and  teachers 
who  propose  and  plan  educational  advancements.  They  say, 
"Though  an  administrator  must  be  consistent  in  different 
communities  in  his  plan  for  reorganization  and  school  improve¬ 
ment,  he  may  find  it  effective  to  approach  two  ®  ®  ®  neighbor¬ 
hoods  in  very  different  ways  as  he  leads  them  toward  acceptance 
of  such  plans  ®  " 

Ramseyer  and  others  attempted  to  identify  the  factors 
in  the  total  administrative  situation  which  alter,  modify,  or 
in  any  way  affect  administrative  behavior®  They  identified  the 
following  community  factors  which  influence  the  educational 
administrator's  role: 

1®  Beliefs  and  attitudes  of  individuals  in  the  school 
community® 

2.  Basic  abilities  and  understandings  of  individuals 

14 

Roderick  F®  McPhee,  "Individual  Values,  Educational 
Viewpoint,  and  Local  School  Approval,"  Administrator' s  Note¬ 
book  ,  Volume  VII,  No®  8®  (April,  1959)® 

15 

Burton  W®  Kreitlow  and  J®  A®  Duncan,  "Wisconsin 
Study  Explains  Rural  Attitudes  Toward  Schools,"  The  Nation*  s 
Schools  9  Volume  LIII®  (September,  1954),  p®  15. 
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in  the  school  community. 

3.  Intellectual  processes  characteristic  of  individuals 
in  the  school  community. 

4.  Social-psychological  factors  of  individuals  in  the 
school  community. 

5.  Community  expectations  and  traditions.1^ 

To  underline  the  importance  for  an  educational  admin- 

istrator  of  understanding  community  characteristics ,  Goldhammer 

says,  " .  .  .  it  is  time  that  the  educational  profession  became 

concerned  about  the  development  of  techniques  for  working  with 

17 

the  community  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  avoid  constant  crisis*" 
This  study  was  undertaken  as  an  attempt  to  identify  the  expect¬ 
ations  which  parents  hold  for  elementary  school  principals  and 
to  determine  if  significant  differences  in  expectations  for 
elementary  school  principals  are  held  by  parents  of  different 
attendance  areas,  different  levels  of  education,  and  different 
types  of  occupation.  It  is  hoped  that  the  findings  of  this 
study  will  give  elementary  school  principals  greater  insight 
as  to  how  they  can  establish  more  harmonious  and  effective 
relationships  between  themselves  and  the  communities  in  which 
they  work. 


16 

Campbell  and  Gregg,  op.  cit.,  p.  234,  citing  John  A. 
Ramseyer  et  al„,  Factors  Affecting  Educational  Administration, 
SCDS  Series  TColumbus ,  Ohios  College  of  Education,  Ohio  State 
University,  1955). 

17 

K.  Goldhammer,  "The  School  Administrator  and  his  Com¬ 
munity,"  American  School  Board  Journal ,  (May,  1957),  p.  36. 
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IV.  BASIC  ASSUMPTIONS 

The  following  basic  assumptions  were  made  in  this  study; 

1.  That  the  expectations  which  parents  hold  for  the 
behavior  of  elementary  school  principals  are  import" 
ant  enough  to  be  worthy  of  study. 

2.  That  it  is  possible  to  obtain  an  accurate  indication 
of  the  expectations  which  parents  hold  for  an  ele¬ 
mentary  school  principal  by  means  of  an  opinionnaire. 

3.  That  the  frequency  with  which  certain  responses 
occur  is  related  to  the  intensity  of  an  expectation 
which  parents  hold  for  the  behavior  of  an  elementary 
school  principal. 

4.  That  the  instrument  constructed  for  this  study 
measures  what  it  purports  to  measure. 

V.  DELIMITATIONS  OF  THE  STUDY 

The  first  delimitation  is  that  the  population  included 
only  those  parents  whose  children  attend  the  four  urban  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  selected  for  this  study. 

The  second  delimitation  is  that  the  study  was  restricted 
to  the  following  role  expectation  areas:  the  elementary  school 
principal  and  his  relationship  to  other  staff  members,  the 
elementary  school  principal  and  the  school’s  program,  the 
elementary  school  principal  and  discipline,  the  elementary 
school  principal  and  home-school  communication,  and  the  personal 
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and  professional  qualifications  of  the  elementary  school 
principal • 


VI.  LIMITATION  OF  THE  STUDY 

This  study  is  subject  to  the  following  limitations  the 
findings  are  based  on  opinions  expressed  by  parents  on  an 
opinionnaire  constructed  by  the  investigator  for  this  study. 

As  a  result,  only  those  parents  who  signified  a  willingness  to 
complete  an  opinionnaire  were  included  in  the  study  and  opin¬ 
ions  were  limited  to  the  areas  included  in  the  opinionnaire. 

VII.  DEFINITION  OF  TERMS 

An  expectation  is  an  evaluative  standard  applied  to  an 

1 8 

incumbent  of  a  particular  position. 

A  role  is  a  set  of  evaluative  standards  applied  to  an 
incumbent  of  a  particular  position. 

In  this  study  an  attendance  area  is  an  area  in  which 
all  elementary  school  children  attend  the  same  elementary 
school. 

In  this  study  level  of  education  is  the  amount  of 

formal  education  of  parents  as  indicated  by  parents  in  Section 

19 

E  of  the  instrument . 

18 

Gross,  Mason  and  McEachern,  ojd.  cit .  ,  p.  56. 

19 

Appendix  B. 
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VIII o  HYPOTHESES 

The  hypotheses  listed  below  were  tested  in  this  study. 
Hypothesis  _1 

Parents  residing  in  different  elementary  school  attend¬ 
ance  areas  will  have  different  expectations  for  the  behavior 
of  an  elementary  school  principal., 

Hypothesis  2 

The  expectations  which  parents  hold  for  the  behavior 
of  an  elementary  school  principal  will  be  related  to  the  level 
of  education  of  the  parents. 

Hypothesis  _3 

The  expectations  which  parents  hold  for  the  behavior 
of  an  elementary  school  principal  will  be  related  to  the  type 
of  occupation  of  the  parents. 

IX.  ORGANIZATION  OF  THESIS 

The  report  of  this  study  is  divided  into  eight  chap¬ 
ters  •  Chapter  II  is  a  review  of  related  literature  and  deals 
with  the  conceptual  framework  of  role  theory  and  with  research 
related  to  the  topic  under  investigation.  A  description  of 
the  instrument  and  how  the  data  were  collected  comprise 
Chapter  III.  Chapter  IV  is  a  report  of  the  findings  of  this 
study  which  relate  to  the  expectations  which  the  entire  sample 
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of  respondents  hold  for  an  elementary  school  principal  and  the 
differences  in  expectations  for  the  behavior  of  an  elementary 
school  principal  which  are  held  by  parents  of  different  attend¬ 
ance  areas.  In  Chapter  V  the  findings  related  to  the  differ¬ 
ences  in  expectations  which  are  held  for  an  elementary  school 
principal  which  exist  between  parents  of  different  levels  of 
education  and  with  different  types  of  employment  are  reported® 
Chapter  VI  includes  the  findings  of  what  parents  feel  should 
be  the  priorities  attached  by  an  elementary  school  principal 
to  eight  tasks  and  the  adequacy  that  parents  feel  elementary 
school  principals  display  while  carrying  out  these  tasks. 

This  chapter  also  contains  suggested  changes  which  parents  feel 
elementary  school  principals  should  implement  to  improve  their 
schools.  Chapter  VII  is  a  consensus  of  what  parents  feel 
should  be  the  personal  and  professional  qualifications  of  an 
elementary  school  principal.  Chapter  VIII  is  a  summary  of  the 
findings,  the  implications  drawn,  and  the  recommendations  for 
further  study. 


' 
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CHAPTER  II 


REVIEW  OF  RELATED  LITERATURE 

I.  CONCEPTUAL  FRAMEWORK 

"The  concept  of  role  originated  in  several  disciplines 

of  the  social  sciences  to  serve  somewhat  different  theoretical 

20 

purposes  .  .  The  concept  of  role  in  school  administration 

is  most  frequently  associated  with  the  theoretical  framework 

21 

of  social  systems  formulated  by  Getzels  and  Guba.  In  their 
conceptualization  of  administration  as  a  social  process ,  two 
dimensions ,  the  ideographic  and  the  nomothetic ,  were  seen  as 
the  two  main  dimensions  influencing  administrative  behavior* 
Since  this  study  was  an  investigation  of  the  expectations  which 
parents  hold  for  an  elementary  principal,  this  discussion  will 
deal  almost  exclusively  with  the  nomothetic  dimension,, 

The  Nature  of  Institutions 

Basically,  an  institution  is  an  agency  designed  to 
carry  out  some  function  which  a  society  feels  must  be  carried 
out*  Getzels  and  Guba  state  that  all  social  systems  have 

20 

W.  W.  Charters,  "The  Social  Background  of  Teaching," 
Handbook  of  Research  on  Teaching ,  N,  L.  Gage,  editor  (Chicago" 
Rand  McNally  and  CompanyT  1964 ) ,  p.  788  „ 

i  21 

Jacob  W „  Getzels  and  Egon  G.  Guba,  "Social  Behavior 
and  the  Administrative  Process,"  The  School  Review,  Volume 
LXV.  (Winter,  1957),  pp„  423-441. 
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certain  imperative  functions  that  come  in  time  to  be  carried 

out  in  certain  routinized  patterns*  These  functions — governing, 

educating,  policing,  for  example — may  be  said  to  have  become 

"institutionalized"  and  the  agencies  established  to  carry  out 

these  institutionalized  functions  for  the  social  system  as  a 

22 

whole  may  be  termed  "institutions."  Parsons  stresses  the 
importance  of  institutions  when  he  states,  ".  .  .  institution¬ 
alization  itself  must  be  regarded  as  the  fundamental  integrative 

23 

mechanism  of  social  systems." 

The  Nature  of  Roles 

24 

An  important  part  of  the  institution  is  the  role, 

Getzels  and  Guba  state,  "If  the  goals  and  purposes  of  the 

institution  are  known,  the  tasks  to  achieve  the  goals  may  be 

25 

specified,  and  these  may  be  organized  into  roles » "  Gross, 

Mason  and  McEachern  indicate  that  it  is  through  the  occupancy 

of  statuses  by  individuals  and  their  performances  of  roles 

2  6 

that  the  "business"  of  a  society  is  accomplished.  Parsons 

^Ibid.  ,  p.  425. 

23 

Talcott  Parsons  and  Edward  A.  Shils,  Toward  a  General 
Theory  of  Action  (Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  1959 ) , 
p  .  150. 

24 

Roald  F.  Campbell,  John  E.  Corbally  and  John  A. 
Ramseyer,  Introduction  to  Educational  Administration  (Boston: 
Allyn  and  Bacon,  Inc.,  1962,  p»  184. 

25 

Getzels  and  Guba,  ojd.  cit .  ,  p.  425. 

p  r 

°Neal  Gross,  Ward  S.  Mason  and  Alexander  McEachern, 
Explorations  in  Role  Analysis  (New  York:  John  Wiley  and  Sons, 

Inc . ,  1958) ,  p.  12. 
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stresses  the  importance  of  roles  in  society  when  he  emphasizes 

that  roles  are,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  functioning  of 

the  social  system,  the  primary  mechanism  through  which  the 

27 

essential  functional  prerequisites  of  the  system  are  met. 


Definition  of  Role 

The  term  "role”  implies  that  the  objectives  of  an 

institution  are  implemented  by  the  functioning  of  individuals 

within  certain  positions.  When  the  positions  have  become 

formalized,  the  behaviors  associated  with  them  may  be  known  as 

"roles."  Getzels  and  Guba  state,  "Roles  represent  positions  t 

2  8 

offices  ,  or  statuses  within  the  institution." 

In  a  discussion  of  role  theory,  Sarbin  says; 

Roles  are  defined  in  terms  of  the  actions  per¬ 
formed  by  the  person  to  validate  his  occupancy  of 
the  position.  In  sum,  all  societies  are  organized 
around  positions  and  the  persons  who  occupy  these 
positions  perform  specialized  actions  or  roles. 

These  roles  are  linked  with  the  positions  and  not 
with  the  person  who  is  temporarily  occupying  the 
position. 29 

Sarbin  asserts  that  whatever  agreement  has  been  attained  in  the 

use  of  the  term  role  centres  around  the  organized  actions  of  a 

30 

person  coordinate  with  a  given  status  or  position.  Sarbin 


7  7 

Talcott  Parsons,  The  Social  System  (London;  Tavistock 
Publications  Ltd.,  1952),  p.  115. 

2  8 

Getzels  and  Guba,  op.  cit. ,  p.  426. 

29 

Theodore  Sarbin,  "Role  Theory,"  Handbook  of  Social 
Psychology ,  Volume  I,  Gardner  Lindsey,  editor  ( Reading ; 
Addison-Wesley  Publishing  Co.,  Ind.,  1954),  p.  224. 

30 

Ibid. ,  p.  225. 
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states  further  that  role  is  concerned  with  actions,  "A  role  is 

a  patterned  sequence  of  learned  actions  or  deeds  performed  by 

31 

a  person  in  an  interactional  situation." 

Linton  uses  the  term  "status"  and  defines  this  as  "the 

place  in  a  particular  system  which  a  certain  individual  occupie 

at  a  particular  time  will  be  .  ®  ®  his  status  with  respect  to 
32 

that  system.,"  Role,  according  to  Linton,  is  the  sum  total  of 

33 

cultural  patterns  associated  with  a  particular  status® 


Role  Expectations 


In  Getzels*  and  Guba's  concept  of  social  theory,  roles 

34 

are  defined  in  terms  of  role  expectations® 

Stogdill  writes i 

Associated  with  every  position  or  status  in  an 
organization,  as  in  the  larger  society,  there  is  a 
set  of  socially-defined  expectations  concerning 
what  is  appropriate  behavior  for  a  person  occupy¬ 
ing  that  position®  These  expectations  constitute 
a  behavioral  model  for  the  occupant  of  the 
position,  providing  him  with  a  pattern  to  which 
he  may  adjust  his  own  behavior.  ^ 


31Ibid  e 
32 

Ralph  Linton,  The  Cultural  Background  of  Personality 
'(New  York:  Appleton-Century-Crof t s  ,  Inc ®  ,  1945  )  ,  p®  76® 

33Ibid® ,  p»  77® 

34 

Getzels  and  Guba,  op®  cit. ,  p®  426® 

33Ralph  M®  Stogdill,  Ellis  L®  Scott  and  William  E® 
Jaynes,  Leadership  and  Role  Expectations  Research  Monograph 
No®  86®  Bureau  of  Business  Research,  Ohio  State  University 
(Columbus:  College  of  Commerce  and  Administration,  The  Ohio 
State  University),  p®  1® 
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In  a  review  of  research  of  the  teacher  in  society, 
Charters  says: 

Generally  speaking,  .  .  .  ,  the  concept  of  role 

stresses  the  influence  of  contemporaneous  forces 
arising  in  the  person’s  immediate  social  environment 
to  impress  his  behavior .  It  designates,  in  partic¬ 
ular,  the  force  constituted  by  expectations  on  a 
person  which  are  held  by  significant  others  in  his 
milieu.  The  person  lives  in  an  environment  in  which 
other  people  around  him  expect  him  to  be  (and  not  to 
be)  a  certain  kind  of  person  and  expect  him  to  behave 
(and  not  to  behave)  in  certain  ways,  and  these  expect¬ 
ations  vary  systematically  from  one  situation  to 
another  in  which  he  and  other  people  are  enmeshed. 

Sarbin  states  that  a  job  or  position  is  described  in 

.  .  37 

terms  of  actions  expected  of  the  occupant  of  the  position. 

Talcott  Parsons  adds  that  what  an  actor  is  expected  to  do  in  a 

given  situation  both  by  himself  and  by  others  constitutes  the 

3  8 

expectations  for  that  role.  Gross,  Mason,  and  McEachern,  in 
a  review  of  role  definitions  and  conceptualizations,  conclude 
that  ’’Three  basic  ideas  which  appear  in  most  of  the  conceptual¬ 
izations  .  .  o  ,  if  not  in  the  definitions  of  role  themselves, 
are  that  individuals:  (1)  in  social  locations  (2)  behave 


(3)  with  reference  to  expectations." 


39 


^Charters ,  ojd.  cit. 

37 

Sarbin,  o£.  cit . 

38d  .  ,  q 

Parsons,  op>.  cit .  ,  p.  191. 

39 

Gross,  Mason  and  McEachern,  op>„  cit .  ,  p.  17. 
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Role  Def iners 

A  role  is  defined  by  the  expectations  which  are  held 

for  that  role.  These  expectations  may  vary  from  one  segment 

of  society  to  another.  There  may  be  expectations  for  a  role 

which  may  be  conflicting  in  nature  and  which  the  incumbent  of 

a  position  will  have  to  resolve  or  at  least  to  face.  Stogdill 

says,  "There  is  often  considerable  disagreement  among  members 

of  the  group  in  their  expectations  of  behavior  for  persons 

40  41 

occupying  ...  various  positions."  Brown  found  that 
conflicting  expectations  were  held  by  alter  groups  for  the 
principal  of  a  centralized  high  school. 

Levinson  says,  "The  role  demands  are  external  to  the 
individual  whose  role  is  being  examined.  They  are  the 

situational  pressures  that  confront  him  as  the  occupant  of  a 

42 

given  structural  position."  Gross,  Mason,  and  McEachern 
point  out  that  the  population  of  role  definers  may  be  a 
significant  factor  in  the  degree  of  consensus  on  evaluative 
standards  an  investigator  finds.  According  to  these  authors, 
the  untested  assumption  is  that  members  of  a  society  hold  the 

40 

Stogdill  et.  a_l.  ,  ojd.  cit .  ,  p.  3. 

41 

Henry  C.  Brown,  "The  Role  of  the  Principal  m 
Centralized  Schools  in  a  Rural  Area  in  Saskatchewan" 
(unpublished  Master’s  thesis,  the  University  of  Alberta, 
Edmonton,  1964). 

42  #' 

B.  J.  Levinson,  "Role,  Personality,  and  Social 
Structure  in  the  Organizational  Setting,"  Journal  of  Abnormal 
and  Social  Psychology ,  (March,  1959),  p.  173. 
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same  expectations  for  incumbents  of  the  same  position. 
Levinson,  however,  states  that  role-performance,  like  any  form 
of  human  behavior,  is  the  resultant  of  many  forces  and  the 
relative  contributions  of  various  forms  of  influence  to  indi¬ 
vidual  or  modal  performance  can  be  determined  only  if  each  set 

of  variables  is  defined  and  measured  independently  of  the 
44 

others . 

The  Community  as  a  Role  Def iner 

One  of  the  variables  which  defines  the  principal’s 

role  is  the  community  in  which  he  works.  Pierce  suggests  that 

each  community  has  its  own  personality,  each  has  its  set  of 

conditions  that  distinguishes  it  from  any  other,  consequently 

each  has  to  be  studied  before  it  can  be  understood.  He  points 

out,  however,  that  although  communities  differ,  numerous 

common  denominators  of  communities  exist.  Among  them  are 

wealth,  number  and  kinds  of  professional  persons,  proportion 

of  skilled  and  unskilled  labor,  tradesmen,  craftsmen,  college 

graduates,  high  school  graduates,  and  the  median  educational 
45 

achievement.  Campbell  feels  that  each  school,  school 
district,  or  other  unit  of  school  operation  is  a  de  facto 

^ Gross,  Mason  and  McEachern,  op.  cit .  ,  p»  30. 

44 

Levinson,  op .  cit . ,  p.  177. 

45 

Truman  M.  Pierce  et  ad..,  Community  Leadership  for 
Public  Education  (New  York:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc » ,  1955 ), 
pp.  231-232. 
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community,  and  that  while  in  some  cases  many  characteristics 

of  a  community  as  viewed  by  the  sociologist  may  be  lacking, 

for  school  purposes,  at  least,  there  is  a  community  of  inter- 
46 

est.  Counts  adds  that  there  are  many  complex  variables  m 

each  school-community  situation  and  that  each  school-community 

47 

appears  to  be  in  some  way  unique*  Goldhammer  concludes  that 
if  recent  community  studies  have  taught  us  anything  at  all, 
they  have  taught  us  that  every  community  situation  bears  some 

resemblance  to  other  situations,  but  at  the  same  time,  it  has 

,  .  .  .  48 

unique  characteristics® 

Sufficient  research  has  been  carried  out  to  establish 

that  a  role  incumbent  may  be  faced  by  conflicting  role- 

expectations®  Campbell  states  that  each  of  the  groups  with 

which  an  administrator  works  holds  certain  expectations  for 

49 

that  administrator*  Counts  emphasizes  that  administrators 
are  faced  with  multiple  and  conflicting  expectations  and  that 
because  of  the  very  nature  of  his  position,  the  administrator 

Af) 

Roald  F®  Campbell  and  Russell  T®  Gregg,  Administrat- 
ive  Behavior  in  Education  (New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers, 
1957),  pp.  229-230® 

4  7Ibid. ,  citing  G.  S®  Counts,  Decision-Making  and 
American  Values  in  School  Administration ,  CPEA  Series  (New 
York:  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  1954). 

AO 

K®  Goldhammer,  "The  School  Administrator  and  his 
Community,"  American  School  Board  Journal ,  (May,  1957),  p.  36® 

49 

Campbell  and  Gregg,  ojd.  cit . ,  p®  229. 
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is  required  to  work  with  many  reference  groups.  Counts  feels 
that  an  assessment  of  situational  factors  and  expectations  is 
a  first  requirement  of  the  administrator.  This  assessment 
should  include  knowledge  of  the  community  characteristics, 
values,  and  leadership  patterns.  Truman  Pierce  says,  "Among 
the  strongest  forces  the  school  administrator  will  encounter 
will  be  the  conception  of  his  role  held  by  the  people  whom  he 
is  to  serve  ...  for  the  citizens  will  judge  him,  not  in 
terms  of  what  he  believes  about  himself,  but  in  terms  of  what 
thay  believe  he  should  do."^ 

Summary  and  Relationship  to  Study 

It  was  the  purpose  in  this  section  to  give  the  theoret¬ 
ical  or  conceptual  framework  upon  which  this  study  is  based. 
This  framework  consists  of  contributions  made  by  numerous 
authors  in  the  areas  of  social  science  and  school  administra¬ 
tion. 

In  summary,  society  can  be  visualized  as  consisting  of 
institutions  which  are  routinized  patterns  of  behavior  designed 
to  accomplish  specific  goals.  The  objectives  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  are  realized  by  individuals  working  within  certain 

50 

Ibid.,  citing  G.  S.  Counts,  Dec is ion-Making  and 
American  Values  in  School  Administration ,  CPEA  Series  ( New 
York:  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  1954). 
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Pierce  et_  a_l .  ,  ojd.  cit .  ,  p.  269. 
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positions  or  occupying  roles  within  the  institution®  The  con¬ 
cept  of  role  implies  expectations.  The  incumbent  of  a  position, 
the  role  participant,  is  confronted  with  expectations  which  are 
held  for  him  as  the  occupant  of  the  position.  The  expectations 
which  are  held  for  the  incumbent  of  a  position  are  held  for 
that  person  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  he  occupies  the  position, 
not  because  of  his  personal  qualifications. 

Varying  expectations,  depending  on  the  orientations  of 
the  people  who  hold  the  expectations,  may  be  held  for  any  role® 
In  the  case  of  an  elementary  school  principal,  somewhat  differ¬ 
ent  expectations  for  his  position  may  be  held  by  groups  of 
people  who  occupy  alter  positions.  Some  of  these  alter  groups 
would  be  the  elementary  school  principal’s  superior  adminis¬ 
trative  officers,  the  teachers  on  his  staff,  the  parents  whose 
children  attend  the  school,  and  the  children  who  attend  the 
school* 

Since  this  study  was  an  investigation  of  the  expecta¬ 
tions  which  are  held  for  the  behavior  of  an  elementary  school 
principal  by  parents  of  different  attendance  areas,  of  differ¬ 
ent  levels  of  education,  and  of  different  types  of  occupation, 
some  reference  was  made  to  the  importance  which  authors  in  the 
field  of  educational  administration  attach  to  two  community 
dimensions.  The  first  of  these  is  the  composite  of  community 
forces  in  the  area  in  which  an  educational  administrator  works, 
and  the  second  is  the  range  of  expectations  which  may  be  held 
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for  his  position  by  different  segments  of  the  population  of 
the  community.  An  understanding  of  these  dimensions  may  be 
essential  for  an  elementary  school  principal  if  he  hopes  to 
bring  about  changes  in  the  school’s  program  which  he  feels 
are  needed. 


II o  RELATED  RESEARCH 

This  section  will  review  studies  related  to  two  areas. 
The  first  is  a  review  of  studies  of  public  attitudes,  partic- 
ularly  those  associated  with  education,  which  have  indicated 
that  the  attitudes  of  people  are  related  to  some  degree  to  such 
personal  attributes  as  levels  of  education  and  types  of  occupa¬ 
tion,  Second,  a  review  will  be  made  of  studies  which  have 
investigated  the  expectations  which  are  held  for  principals. 

Studies  of  Public  Attitudes 

Researchers  investigating  public  attitudes  toward 
problems  in  education  have  generally  found  support  for  the 

i 

hypothesis  that  attitudes  vary  among  the  different  segments  of 

52 

a  population.  An  early  study  by  Smith  revealed  that  there 
is  considerable  disparity  between  the  social  attitudes  of 
parents  and  social  scientists.  A  study  in  1944  by, the 

52 

M,  M,  Smith,  "Comparative  Social  Attitudes,"  Journal 
of  Educational  Psychology ,  Volume  XXVIII  (1937), 
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5  3 

National  Opinion  Research  Center  found  interesting  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  held  about  public  education  by  persons  of 
different  educational  backgrounds.  The  National  Opinion 
Research  Center  found  that  people  with  college  education 
placed  more  emphasis  on  character  education  and  social  adjust¬ 
ment;  persons  with  high  school  education  stressed  academic 
subjects  and  vocational  training.  The  less  education  an 
individual  had,  the  more  likely  he  was  to  specify  "the  old- 
fashioned  three  R's"  as  the  most  fundamental  subjects  of  the 
curriculum. 

Downey's  research  showed  identifiable  tendencies  for 
(1)  the  residential  suburb  to  emphasize  the  aesthetic  and  the 
intellectual,  (2)  the  residential  centre  to  emphasize  home¬ 
making  and  "fix- it -yours elf"  training,  and  (3)  the  rural 

community  to  attach  greater  importance  to  physical  and  consumer 
54 

training.  Downey's  research  also  showed  that  respondents® 

l 

income  levels  did  not  appear  to  be  associated  with  their 
perceptions  of  the  school's  tasks.  Occupations,  however,  did 
prove  to  be  a  rather  strong  and  consistent  predictor  of 
educational  viewpoint.  Downey  found  that  occupation  and  amount 
of  schooling  were  the  best  predictors  of  educational  viewpoint. 

53 

National  Opinion  Research  Center,  The  Public  Looks 
at  Education,  Report  No.  21  (Denver:  The  University  of  Denver, 
1944). 

54 

Lawrence  W.  Downey,  The  Tasks  of  Public  Education 
(Chicago:  Midwest  Administration  Center,  University  of 
Chicago,  April,  1960),  pp.  64-66. 
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55 

Shipton  and  Belisle  investigated  the  characteristics 
of  people  who  were  critics  of  the  schools.  They  found  that 
although  no  single  bit  of  information  about  an  individual  was 
found  to  be  a  good  predictor  of  whether  or  not  he  would  be  a 
critic  of  the  public  schools,  a  number  of  factors  were  found 
to  be  consistently  associated  with  criticism  of  public  schools. 
Two  of  these  were  lower-than-average  income  and  manual  occupa¬ 
tion. 

Two  studies  which  discovered  a  relationship  between 

the  attitudes  of  people  toward  education  and  their  levels  of 

56  5  7 

education  were  carried  out  by  McPhee3  and  Andrews*  '  McPhee 
reported  that  the  more  schooling  a  respondent  had  received, 
the  more  likely  it  was  that  he  would  be  more  modern  in  his 
educational  viewpoint.  Andrews,  in  his  study  of  public 
attitudes  toward  the  tasks  of  Alberta  schools,  found  consider¬ 
able  disagreement  among  groups;  he  found  the  most  disagreement 
when  he  compared  the  attitudes  of  people  with  different 
educational  levels. 

5  5  . 

James  M.  Shipton  and  Eugene  L„  Belisle,  "Who  Criti¬ 
cizes  the  Public  Schools?"  Phi  Delta  Kappan,  Volume  XXXVII 
(April ,  1956 ) . 

^Roderick  F.  McPhee,  "Individual  Values,  Educational 
Viewpoint,  and  Local  School  Approval,"  Administrator' s  Note¬ 
book  ,  Volume  VII,  No.  8  (April,  1959). 

57 

John  H „  M.  Andrews,  Tasks  of  Alberta  Schools :  Public 
and  Professional  Opinion  (Edmonton:  Division  of  Educational 
Administration,  University  of  Alberta,  1959). 
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In  a  study  conducted  in  Wisconsin,  Kreitlow  and 
5  8 

Duncan  ^  found  marked  differences  in  attitudes  toward  educa- 
tion  between  farm  areas  which  were  culturally  heterogeneous 
in  ethnic  derivation  and  religious  affiliation  and  farm 
areas  which  had  more  homogeneous  ethnic  derivation  and 
religious  affiliation. 

59 

A  study  by  Hines  and  Grobman  into  the  attitudes 
which  parents  hold  toward  the  schools  revealed  several 
relationships.  The  investigators  found  that  the  attitudes 
which  people  hold  toward  the  schools  are  closely  related  to 
what  they  know  about  the  schools,  and  that  the  attitudes 
which  people  hold  toward  education  can  not  be  taken  out  of 
the  context  of  a  given  school.  They  found  also  that  therb 
was  a  lack  of  positive  feeling  toward  schools  by  parents  of 
low  economic  and  educational  backgrounds  and  that,  among 
upper  income  and  educational  school-patron  groups,  there  were 
high  expectations  for  and  degrees  of  acceptance  of  the  school. 

Studies  of  the  Role  of  the  Principal 

In  a  study  of  how  principals  perceive  their  role, 

5  8 

Burton  W.  Kreitlow  and  J.  A.  Duncan,  "Wisconsin 
Study  Explains  Rural  Attitudes  Toward  Schools,"  The  Nation5 * * * 9  s 
Schools ,  Volume  XLIV  (September,  1954). 

59 

V.  A.  Hines  and  H„  Grobman,  "What  Parents  Think  of 
Their  Schools  and  What  They  Know  About  Them,"  National 
Association  of  Secondary-School  Principals ,  Volume  XLI, 

No.  226  (February,  1957). 
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Morin  found  that  principals  perceived  responsibility  for 
providing  for  adequate  parent-teacher  communication  and  for 
providing  educational  leadership  in  the  community.  Morin1 s 
study  also  indicated  that  principals  perceived  responsibility 
for  tasks  dealing  with  curriculum  development,  staff  person¬ 
nel,  pupil  personnel,  and  plant  management.  He  also  found 
that  the  situational  factors  which  principals  perceived  as 
having  the  greatest  influence  on  the  principalship  were  the 
competence  and  morale  of  the  teachers  and  the  nature  of 
school-community  relationships. 

A  study  which  preceded  Morin's  study  was  carried  out 
by  Malmberg.^1  In  his  study,  Malmberg  investigated  the  role 
of  the  principal  as  a  supervisor  of  instruction  in  the 
regional  schools  of  New  Brunswick.  The  study  revealed  that 
in  the  regional  schools  of  New  Brunswick,  the  principal  acts 
as  an  area  superintendent,  and  as  such,  recognizes  the 
importance  of  his  supervisory  function. 

Two  studies  of  role  conflict  of  alter  groups  were 

^^Lloyd  H.  Morin,  "The  Principal's  Perception  of  his 
Role"  (unpublished  Master's  thesis,  the  University  of  Alberta, 
Edmonton,  1964). 

G 1 

Harvey  Malmberg,  "The  Principal  as  a  Supervisor  of 
Instruction  in  the  Regional  School  Districts  of  New  Brunswick" 
(unpublished  Master's  thesis,  the  University  of  Alberta, 
Edmonton,  1959). 
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carried  out  by  Cheal°  and  Brown.  In  a  study  of  the  role  of 
the  Composite  High  School  Principal,  Cheal  examined  the  intra¬ 
group  and  inter-group  conflicts  among  the  primary  alter  groups 
superintendents,  teachers,  parents,  and  students.  He  found 
that  the  important  determiner  of  the  principal's  behavior  is 
how  the  principal  perceives  his  role.  Brown  investigated 
possible  conflict  in  the  expectations  held  by  alter  groups  for 
principals  of  centralized  schools  in  Saskatchewan.  He  found 
that  the  professional  leadership  of  the  principal  was  accepted 
in  rural  school  centralizations  but  that  there  was  a  need  for 

greater  communication  between  home  and  school. 

64 

Two  studies,  one  by  Buffington,  and  the  other  by 
6  5 

Austin  and  Collins,  investigated  public  expectations  for  the 
behavior  of  principals.  As  a  result  of  his  study  of  the  role 
of  an  elementary  school  principal,  Buffington  concluded  that 
the  most  important  expectation  which  parents  hold  for  an 


6  2 

John  E.  Cheal,  "Role  Conflicts  in  the  Principalship 
of  the  Composite  High  School"  (unpublished  Master's  thesis, 
the  University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton,  1959). 

6  3 

Henry  C.  Brown,  "The  Role  of  the  Principal  in 
Centralized  Schools  in  a  Rural  Area  in  Saskatchewan" 
(unpublished  Master's  thesis,  the  University  of  Alberta, 
Edmonton,  1964). 

64 

Review  of  Educational  Research,  Volume  XXV,  No.  4 
(October,  1955),  p.  290. 

65 

David  B.  Austin  and  James  B.  Collins,  "A  Study  of 
Attitudes  Toward  the  High  School  Principalship,"  National 
Association  of  Secondary-School  Principals ,  Volume  XL,  No, 

216  (January,  1956). 
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elementary  school  principal  is  that  he  organize  and  implement 
parent  groups  and  interpret  the  school  to  such  groups.  The 
study  by  Austin  and  Collins  investigated  public  expectations 
for  a  high  school  principal.  Their  study  found  that  the 
demands  of  a  high  school  principal  are  what  people  believe  the 
position  requires.  They  found  that  the  concept  of  what  the 
holder  of  the  position  should  do  and  does,  in  actual  practice, 
determines  the  boundaries,  requirements,  emphasis,  responsi¬ 
bilities,  and  power  of  the  situation.  What  he  does  will  be 
determined  actually  by  what  people  think  he  should  and  must  do* 

III.  SUMMARY 

An  institution  is  defined  as  an  organization  designed 
to  carry  out  some  function  which  society  feels  should  be 
carried  out.  The  educational  system,  therefore,  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  an  institution.  An  institution  is  created  in 
order  to  bring  about  some  objectives  or  goals  which  society 
considers  to  be  of  importance.  The  basic  goal  of  the  school 
system  is  the  education  of  the  young,  but  this  general  goal  is 
subject  to  serious  controversy  when  the  particular  goals  are 
considered.  Studies  by  numerous  investigators  have  indicated 
that  different  segments  of  a  population  may  have  different 
expectations  for  the  specific  goals  which  an  educational  system 
should  achieve.  Several  variables  have  been  identified  as 
being  related  to  some  degree  to  the  expectations  which  members 
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of  the  public  hold  for  the  school  system.  Two  of  these  varia¬ 
bles  are  the  levels  of  education  and  the  types  of  occupation 
of  people. 

An  important  part  of  the  institution  is  the  role. 

Getzels  and  Guba  state,  "If  the  goals  and  purposes  of  the 

institution  are  known,  the  tasks  to  achieve  the  goals  may  be 

6  V 

specified,  and  these  may  be  organized  into  roles."  Within 
the  institution  of  public  education,  several  roles  have  been 
created,  one  of  which  is  that  of  the  school  principal.  Studies 
have  shown  that  varying  expectations  for  this  role  may  be  held 
by  alter  groups  such  as  parents,  superintendents,  school  board 
members,  and  students. 

This  study  was  an  investigation  of  the  expectations 
which  one  alter  group,  the  parents,  hold  for  the  behavior  of 
an  elementary  school  principal.  As  there  is  some  relationship 
between  the  attitudes  which  parents  hold  toward  the  schools 
and  such  personal  variables  as  levels  of  education  and  types 
of  occupation,  the  hypotheses  made  in  this  study  are  that 
these  same  variables  will  influence,  to  some  degree,  the 
expectations  which  parents  hold  for  an  elementary  school 
principal . 

6  6 

°Campbell,  Corbally,  and  Ramseyer,  ojd.  cit .  ,  p.  184. 

6  7 

Getzels  and  Guba,  ££„  cit . ,  p.  425. 
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CHAPTER  III 


INSTRUMENTATION  AND  DATA  COLLECTION 

I.  THE  INSTRUMENT 

The  instrument  constructed  for  this  study  was  based  on 
'the  assumption  that  the  expectations  which  parents  hold  for  an 
elementary  school  principal  evolve  from  the  general  expecta¬ 
tions  which  parents  hold  for  the  functions,  activities,  and 
personnel  of  the  elementary  school „  It  was  further  assumed 
that  the  expectations  which  parents  hold  for  the  elementary 
school  to  a  large  extent  grow  directly  from  the  expectations 
and  concern  which  parents  hold  for  their  children  in  the  school 
situation,,  It  was  also  assumed  that  parents'  expectations  for 
the  elementary  school  with  respect  to  their  children  could  be 
classified  into  several  broad  areas*  First,  parents  expect 
the  school  to  help  their  children  make  a  satisfactory  adjust¬ 
ment  to  the  school  environment;  second,  parents  expect  their 
children  to  make  satisfactory  progress  in  learning;  third, 
parents  expect  the  school  to  offer  a  satisfactory  program; 
fourth,  parents  expect  to  be  kept  informed  of  their  children1 s 
progress  in  school;  and  fifth,  parents  expect  that  the  school 
should  be  concerned  with  the  safety  of  their  children* 

From  this  line  of  reasoning,  it  followed  that  parental 
expectations  for  the  elementary  school  would  involve  several 
dimensions:  the  teacher,  the  program  of  studies,  school  organ- 
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ization,  home-school  communication,  and  school  rules  and  dis¬ 
ipline.  The  expectations  which  parents  hold  for  an  elementary- 
school  principal  would  then  be  concerned  with  the  principal’s 
performance  as  he  works  within  the  aforementioned  dimensions*. 

One  additional  dimension,  the  personal  and  professional  quali¬ 
fications  of  the  elementary  school  principal,  was  also  included. 

On  the  basis  of  these  considerations,  the  opinionnaire 
used  in  this  study  was  developed.  A  copy  of  the  opinionnaire 
is  included  in  Appendix  B. 

Format  of  the  Opinionnaire 

Section  A  of  the  opinionnaire  listed  eight  tasks  of  an 
elementary  school  principal  and  asked  respondents  to  rank  these 
eight  tasks  in  what  they  considered  was  their  order  of  import¬ 
ance  . 

Section  B  consisted  of  three  open-ended  questions  which 
asked  respondents  to  comment  as  to  which  of  the  tasks  listed 
in  Section  A  they  felt  elementary  school  principals  are  now 
handling  adequately,  which  they  felt  elementary  school  princi¬ 
pals  are  not  handling  adequately,  and  to  indicate  what  changes 
they  felt  elementary  school  principals  could  make  to  improve 
the  operation  of  their  schools. 

Section  C  asked  respondents  to  indicate  their  attitudes 
toward  each  of  forty-seven  statements  concerning  an  elementary 
school  principal's  tasks.  The  statements  were  drawn  up  by 
listing  possible  activities  of  an  elementary  school  principal 
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with  respect  to  the  dimensions  already  mentioned.  Two  criteria 
were  used  to  include  or  exclude  an  item.  One  criterion  was 
entirely  subjective.  It  was  the  investigator's  judgement  as 
to  whether  or  not  a  parent  could  be  expected  to  hold  any 
expectation  for  one  aspect  of  a  dimension.  An  example  of  an 
item  which  was  omitted  because  it  was  deemed  that  not  every 
parent  would  be  concerned  was  an  item  which  dealt  with  the 
establishment  of  communication  channels  between  teachers.  The 
other  criterion  was  a  pilot  study  conducted  by  the  investigator. 
In  the  pilot  study,  parents  were  encouraged  to  write  in  comments 
with  respect  to  the  expectation  items.  The  results  of  this 
pilot  study  indicated  that  some  rewording  was  necessary  and 
that  one  item  should  be  excluded. 

Two  dimensions  of  any  expectation  are  the  direction  of 

6  8 

the  expectation  and  the  intensity®  In  order  to  determine 
direction  and  intensity  of  expectations,  five  response  categor¬ 
ies  were  devised  for  the  expectation  items  of  this  part  of  the 
opinionnaire .  The  categories  for  each  item  were  "Strongly 
Agree",  "Agree",  "Uncertain",  "Disagree",  and  "Strongly 
Disagree".  One  of  the  problems  associated  with  opinionnaire 
construction  is  the  question  of  how  many  response  categories 
should  be  provided  for  any  item.  Guilford  sayss 

68 

Neal  Gross,  Ward  S.  Mason  and  Alexander  W.  McEachern, 
Explorations  in  Role  Analys is  (New  York:  John  Wiley  and  Sons, 
Inc. ,  1958 ) ,  p.  60. 
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If  we  use  too  few  steps,  the  scale  is  obviously 
a  coarse  one,  and  we  lose  much  of  the  discriminative 
powers  of  which  raters  are  capable.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  can  grade  a  scale  so  finely  that  it  is 
beyond  the  rater’s  limited  powers  of  discrimination. 

The  fineness  will  also  depend  upon  the  willingness 
of  raters  to  make  the  effort  to  use  the  discrimin- 
ative  powers  they  have. 

Conklin  concluded  that  for  untrained  raters  the  maximum  number 

70 

of  steps  should  be  five  for  a  single  ...  scale.  For  the 
expectation  items  in  this  study,  a  category  "Uncertain”  was 
included  as  a  response  alternative.  Even  though  there  is  the 
possibility  that  some  respondents  may  use  this  response  exten¬ 
sively  to  enable  them  to  complete  the  opinionnaire  quickly  and 
with  little  effort,  there  is  the  advantage,  as  Guilford  states, 

"For  the  serious  rater  they  give  some  relief  from  the  compulsion 

71 

to  guess  when  he  does  not  want  to  do  so." 

The  five  category  response  scale,  as  any  other  scale, 
is  subject  to  serious  limitations.  One  must  assume  that 
identical  responses  reflect  identical  attitudes  which  may  not 
be  the  case.  In  an  opinionnaire  of  this  type,  there  is  always 
the  possibility  that  chance  reactions  may  be  equated  with  firm 
convictions.  The  response  "Uncertain"  may  indicate  either 
that  the  respondent  has  no  definite  opinion  with  respect  to 
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J.  P.  Guilford,  Psychometric  Methods  (New  York: 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc . ,  1954 ) ,  p.  290. 
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Ibid.,  citing  E.  S.  Conklin,  The  Scale  of  Values 
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the  statement  or  it  may  indicate  merely  a  non-desire  to  answer 

the  question.  Rummel  states  that  it  is  difficult  to  make 

certain  that  the  respondent  is  answering  a  question  truthfully 

because  he  (a)  may  not  know  the  answer  and  merely  guesses, 

(b)  may  not  think  critically,  (c)  may  be  apprehensive  about 

telling  the  truth,  or  (d)  may  feel  that  the  question  is  too 

72 

personal  in  nature. 

Section  D  of  the  opinionnaire  included  four  checklist 
items  whereby  respondents  indicated  their  preferences  for  an 
elementary  school  principal's  age,  sex,  professional  training 
and  teaching  experience.  It  also  included  one  open-ended 
question  which  asked  respondents  to  write  in  what  personal 
characteristics  they  felt  an  elementary  school  principal  should 
have. 

Section  E  asked  for  some  personal  information  from  each 
respondent.  It  asked  for  attendance  area  (this  was  checked  for 
the  respondent),  sex,  years  of  education  and  occupation. 

Pilot  Study 

Several  drafts  of  the  opinionnaire  were  made  before  it 
was  administered  to  a  test  group  of  twelve  parents.  As  a 
result  of  this  pilot  study  several  items  were  reworded  and  one 
was  omitted;  the  rest  of  the  items  were  retained  as  they  were 
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J.  Francis  Rummel,  An  Introduction  to  Research 
Procedures  in  Education  (New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers, 
Publishers,  1958 ) ,  p.  94. 
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stated  in  the  draft  which  was  administered  in  the  pilot  study. 

II.  DATA  COLLECTION 

The  parents  in  four  elementary  school  attendance  areas 
were  chosen  as  possible  respondents  for  this  study.  Two  of 
the  attendance  areas  were  areas  of  relatively  high  socio¬ 
economic  status,  the  other  two  areas  were  areas  of  relatively 
low  socio-economic  status.  The  four  attendance  areas  were 
selected  on  the  basis  of  the  investigator's  knowledge  of  the 
socio-economic  characteristics  of  the  areas.  Another  reason 
for  the  selection  of  the  four  attendance  areas  was  that  the 
principals  of  these  schools  indicated  a  willingness  to 
participate  in  the  study. 

A  letter  explaining  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  study 
was  sent  to  the  homes  of  all  parents  in  the  four  attendance 
areas.  Parents  were  asked  to  indicate  on  a  form  whether  or 
not  they  were  willing  to  complete  an  opinionnaire  and  to  return 
the  form  in  a  self-addressed  stamped  envelope.  A  copy  of  the 
letter  and  form  are  included  in  Appendix  A.  A  total  of  953 
letters  were  sent  out,  352  of  these  were  returned  with  the 
indication  that  the  recipients  of  the  letters  were  willing  to 
complete  opinionnaires „  These  352  people  were  then  sent  copies 
of  the  opinionnaire  to  complete,  and  233  completed  opinion¬ 
naires  were  received;  however,  twenty-six  of  these  were 
received  too  late  to  be  included  in  the  analysis.  Table  I 
shows  a  summary  of  the  number  of  notices  distributed,  the 
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number  of  parents  who  indicated  that  they  were  willing  to  com¬ 
plete  opinionnaires,  and  the  number  of  completed  opinionnaires 
which  were  received  from  each  attendance  area.  The  percentage 
of  parents  who  indicated  that  they  were  willing  to  complete 
opinionnaires  and  the  percentage  of  completed  opinionnaires 
which  were  received  from  these  parents  are  also  shown. 


TABLE  I 

NUMBER  OF  COMPLETED  OPINIONNAIRES  RECEIVED 
FROM  EACH  ATTENDANCE  AREA 


Attend¬ 

ance 

Area 

No .  of 
requests 
distrib¬ 
uted 

Parents 
indicating 
willingness 
to  complete  an 
opinionnaire 

Completed 

opinionnaires 

received 

No. 

Per  cent 

No . 

Per  cent 

A 

181 

58 

32.0% 

31 

53.4% 

B 

310 

118 

38.1 

68 

57.6 

C 

144 

70 

48.6 

50 

71.4 

D 

318 

106 

33.3 

58 

54.7 

Totals 

953 

352 

36.9% 

207 

58.8% 

Description  of  Attendance  Areas 

Level  of  education  of  respondents .  Respondents  were 
asked  to  indicate  their  level  of  education  by  checking  one 
category  of  a  list  of  six.  These  categories  ranged  from  the 
first  level  which  represented  zero  to  eight  years  of  public 
school  education  to  the  sixth  level  which  represented  post 
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graduate  training.  ~  However,  few  completed  opinionnaires 
were  received  from  respondents  whose  education  fell  into  the 
first  or  sixth  levels.  For  this  reason  the  respondents  of  the 
first  two  levels  of  education  were  combined  to  form  a  new 
category  which  included  all  respondents  who  had  from  zero  to 
eleven  years  of  public  school  education.  Similarly,  the 
respondents  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  levels  of  education  were 
combined  to  form  a  level  which  included  all  university  gradu- 
ates*  Table  II  shows  the  number  of  respondents  of  each  level 
of  education  in  each  attendance  area.  The  majority  of  the 
respondents  in  Attendance  Area  A,  one  of  the  areas  of  relatively 
low  socio-economic  status,  had  less  than  a  complete  high  school 
education.  The  respondents  in  the  other  attendance  area  of 
relatively  low  socio-economic  status,  Attendance  Area  D,  had  a 
slightly  higher  level  of  education  as  a  substantial  number  of 

Table  II 

NUMBER  OF  RESPONDENTS  AT  EACH  LEVEL  OF  EDUCATION 

BY  ATTENDANCE  AREAS 


Attendance 

Area 

Levels  of  Education 

0-11 

years 

High 

School 

Some 

Univ. 

Univ. 

Grad. 

A 

21 

9 

1 

0 

B 

12 

18 

12 

25 

C 

2 

7 

12 

29 

D 

26 

18 

10 

3 
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them  were  high  school  graduates.  Attendance  Areas  B  and  C, 
the  two  areas  of  relatively  high  socio-economic  status,  were 
characterized  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  respondents  in 
these  areas  had  a  relatively  high  level  of  education:  37„3  per 
cent  of  the  respondents  in  Attendance  Area  B  were  university 
graduates;  58  per  cent  of  the  respondents  in  Attendance  Area  C 
were  university  graduates.  The  chi-square  test  of  significance 
revealed  a  significant  difference  between  the  distributions  of 
respondents  of  different  levels  of  education  in  the  attendance 
areas.  This  difference  was  significant  at  the  .001  level. 

Types  of  employment  of  respondents .  Respondents  were 
asked  to  state  their  occupations.  Respondents  who  were  house¬ 
wives  were  asked  to  write  in  their  occupations  before  they 

74 

became  housewives.  These  occupations  were  then  classified 

with  the  use  of  an  occupational  classification  scale  devised 

75 

by  Bernard  R.  Blishen.  This  scale  is  included  in  Appendix 
C„  With  the  use  of  the  Blishen  Occupational  Scale,  three 
broad  classifications  were  drawn  up.  These  are  described  as 
occupations  with  high  income  and  professional  training,  those 
with  medium  income  and  professional  training  and  those  with 
low  income  and  professional  training.  Table  III  shows  the 
number  of  respondents  in  each  occupational  class  in  each 

74..  .  .  _ 

Appendix  B. 
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Bernard  R.  Blishen,  "The  Construction  and  Use  of  an 
Occupational  Class  Scale,"  Bernard  R.  Blishen  et  a_l .  ,  Canadian 
Society  (Toronto:  The  Macmillan  Company  of  Canada  Ltd. ,  1961 ) . 
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attendance  area.  The  majority  of  respondents  of  Area  A,  one 
of  the  low  socio-economic  areas,  had  occupations  with  low 
income  and  years  of  professional  training.  The  respondents  of 
Area  D,  the  other  area  of  relatively  low  socio-economic  status, 
fell  largely  into  the  occupations  of  low  income  and  professional 
training  and  those  of  medium  income  and  professional  training. 
The  majority  of  respondents  in  the  two  relatively  high  socio¬ 
economic  areas,  Areas  B  and  C,  had  occupations  with  high  income 
and  years  of  professional  training .  The  chi-square  test  of 
significance  revealed  a  significant  difference  between  the 
distributions  of  respondents  with  different  types  of  occupa¬ 
tions  in  the  attendance  areas.  This  difference  was  significant 
at  the  .001  level. 

TABLE  III 

NUMBER  OF  RESPONDENTS  IN  DIFFERENT  OCCUPATIONAL  CLASSES 

BY  ATTENDANCE  AREAS 


Attendance 

Occupational  Class* 

Area 

Hiqh 

Medium 

Low 

A 

4 

7 

14 

B 

32 

19 

5 

C 

32 

9 

1 

D 

10 

23 

17 

*Based  on 

income  and  years 

of  professional 

training . 

III.  STATISTICAL 

PROCEDURE 

Ranking  Tasks 

Respondents  were  asked 

to  rank  eight  tasks 

of  an 

elementary  school 

principal  in 

what 

they  felt  was 

their  order 
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of  importance.  For  this  part  of  the  analysis,  the  respondents* 
rankings  were  assumed  to  form  interval  scales  and  means  were 
computed  for  the  responses  to  each  task.  It  was  assumed  that 
the  lower  the  mean  response  for  a  task,  the  higher  was  the 
priority  attached  to  that  task  by  parents. 

Adequacy  of  Task  Performance 

Respondents  were  asked  to  indicate  which  of  the  eight 
tasks  they  felt  elementary  school  principals  were  handling 
adequately  and  which  they  were  not  handling  adequately.  The 
relative  adequacy  with  which  elementary  school  principals 
handle  each  task  was  derived  by  subtracting  the  number  of 
responses  which  indicated  that  a  task  was  not  handled  adequately 
from  the  number  of  responses  which  indicated  that  it  was  handled 
adequately. 

Suggested  Changes 

For  the  changes  which  respondents  suggested  could  be 
made  which  would  lead  to  an  improvement  in  the  administration 
of  elementary  schools,  the  assumption  was  made  that  suggestions 
which  were  made  frequently  were  held  to  be  more  important  than 
were  suggestions  which  were  made  infrequently. 

Parental  Expectations 

Respondents  were  asked  to  indicate  their  degree  of 
agreement  of  disagreement  with  a  series  of  forty-seven  state¬ 
ments  of  possible  activities  for  which  parents  might  hold 
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expectations  for  an  elementary  school  principal .  Respondents 
were  asked  to  encircle  one  of  the  five  responses  to  each 
expectation  item;  the  five  responses  were  "Strongly  Agree", 
"Agree",  "Uncertain",  "Disagree",  and  "Strongly  Disagree,,” 

To  determine  the  relative  degree  of  agreement  or  dis¬ 
agreement  with  each  activity,  the  five  category  response  scale 
was  assumed  to  form  an  interval  scale  and  the  responses  were 
weighted  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5.  The  mean  was  computed  for  the 
responses  to  each  expectation  item,  and  it  was  assumed  that  an 
activity  with  a  lower  mean  than  another  activity  indicated 
that  parents  held  higher  expectations  for  an  elementary  school 
principal  to  carry  out  that  activity® 

Chi-square  tests  were  used  to  determine  if  significant 
differences  existed  in  responses  of  respondents  from  different 
attendance  areas,  of  different  levels  of  education  and  of 
different  types  of  occupation®  An  alpha  of  ,05  was  chosen  as 
the  confidence  level  to  reject  the  null  hypothesis  that  no 
significant  differences  existed®  The  contingency  tables 
developed  from  the  frequencies  of  the  responses  to  expectation 
items  were  sometimes  collapsed  from  five  response  categories  to 
fewer  than  five®  Responses  with  low  frequencies  were  sometimes 
combined  with  the  frequencies  of  adjoining  response  categories. 

Personal  and  Professional  Qualifications 

Section  D  of  the  instrument  dealt  with  the  personal 
and  professional  qualifications  which  parents  expect  elementary 
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school  principals  to  have.  Particular  areas  investigated  were 
age,  sex,  professional  training,  teaching  experience  and 
personal  qualifications. 

The  frequency  of  responses  to  each  item  were  considered 
and  chi-square  tests  were  administered  to  determine  if  signifi¬ 
cant  differences  existed  between  responses  of  respondents  from 
different  attendance  areas,  different  levels  of  education,  and 
different  types  of  occupation.  An  alpha  of  .05  was  chosen  as 
the  confidence  level  to  reject  the  null  hypothesis  that  no 
significant  differences  existed. 


'  -  •;  3 


CHAPTER  IV 


ANALYSIS  OF  PARENTAL  EXPECTATIONS 

I.  EXPECTATIONS  OF  THE  TOTAL  SAMPLE 

The  main  section  of  the  questionnaire  included  forty- 
seven  statements  describing  activities  which  an  elementary 
school  principal  might  perform.  Respondents  were  asked  to 
indicate  whether  they  strongly  agreed,  agreed,  were  uncertain, 
disagreed,  or  strongly  disagreed  that  an  elementary  school 
principal  should  carry  out  each  activity®  The  activities  were 
grouped  into  five  categories:  The  Elementary  School  Principal 
and  Staff,  The  Elementary  School  Principal  and  the  School* s 
Program,  The  Elementary  School  Principal  and  School  Organiza¬ 
tion,  The  Elementary  School  Principal  and  Discipline,  and  The 
Elementary  School  Principal  and  Home-School  Communication® 

For  this  part  of  the  analysis  the  five  responses  were  weighted 
from  one  to  five  and  were  assumed  to  form  an  interval  scale; 
means  were  computed  for  the  responses  to  the  expectation  items® 
The  weighting  used  was  such  that  an  expectation  item  with  a 
low  mean  score  indicated  that  respondents  felt  that  elementary 
school  principals  should  give  this  activity  priority  over  an 
expectation  item  describing  an  activity  which  received  a  higher 
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The  Elementary  Principal  and  Staff 

One  of  the  dimensions  within  which  an  elementary  school 
principal  works  concerns  his  relations  with  the  members  of  his 
staff.  Ten  possible  expectations  for  the  behavior  of  an 
elementary  school  principal  were  included  in  this  dimension. 
Table  IV  gives  the  ten  expectation  items  and  the  rank  of  these 
items  within  the  dimension  and  the  rank  of  these  items  with 
respect  to  all  of  the  expectation  items. 

Within  the  dimension  of  staff  relations,  parents  tended 
to  agree  that  an  elementary  school  principal  should  arrange  for 
recognition  to  be  given  to  teachers  who  do  outstanding  work, 
should  personally  supervise  the  work  of  teachers  on  his  staff, 
should  recommend  the  dismissal  of  teachers  whose  work  he  con- 
siders  to  be  unsatisfactory,  and  should  help  new  teachers 
become  familiar  with  the  school  and  the  community.  These  items 
received  high  parental  agreement  not  only  within  this  dimension 
but  within  all  dimensions.  Parents  indicated  fairly  strong 
agreement  that  elementary  school  principals  should  encourage 
teachers  to  participate  in  professional  development  activities* 
Parents  did  not  indicate  strong  agreement  with  the 
other  five  expectations  in  this  dimension.  Three  of  the 
expectations— encourage  teachers  to  experiment  with  new  teach¬ 
ing  methods,  be  concerned  with  the  out-of-school  activities  of 
teachers,  and  accept  all  teachers  even  though  he  believes  they 
are  unsuited  for  the  positions — ranked  low  in  parental  agree¬ 
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TABLE  IV 

MEAN  RESPONSES  AND  RANKS  OF  EXPECTATION  ITEMS 
RELATED  TO  STAFF  RELATIONS 


Rank 

Expectation 

Item 

Mean 

Response 

Within  Within  All 

Dimension  Dimensions 

Arrange  for  recognition  to  be 
given  to  teachers  who  do 
outstanding  work. 

1.580 

1 

2 

Personally  supervise  the  work 
of  teachers  on  his  staff . 

1.597 

2 

3 

Recommend  the  dismissal  of 
teachers  whose  work  he  con¬ 
siders  to  be  unsatisfactory^ 

1.684 

3 

7 

Help  new  teachers  become 
familiar  with  the  school 
and  the  community* 

1.700 

4 

8 

Encourage  teachers  to  partic¬ 
ipate  in  professional 
development  activities* 

1.980 

5 

19 

Make  periodic  formal,  written 
evaluations  of  all  teachers 
on  his  staff. 

2.185 

6 

29 

Assign  teachers  on  basis  of 
qualifications  rather  than 
on  basis  of  teacher 
preferences . 

2.324 

7 

32 

Encourage  teachers  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  new  teaching 
methods . 

2.590 

8 

37 

Be  concerned  with  out-of¬ 
school  activities  of  his 
staff  members  which  might 
influence  their  teaching 
effectiveness  * 

2.883 

9 

44 

Accept  all  teachers  placed  in 
his  school  even  though  he 
believes  they  are  unsuited 
for  the  positions. 

4.357 

10 

47 
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The  expectation  which  ranked  tenth  within  the  dimension 
ranked  lowest  in  parental  agreement  when  all  dimensions  were 
considered.  The  mean  response  of  4.357  for  this  expectation 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  parents  felt  quite  strongly  that 
an  elementary  school  principal  should  not  accept  teachers  on 
his  staff  who  he  feels  are  not  suited  for  the  teaching  positions. 


The  Elementary  Principal  and  the  School 1 s  Program 

Six  possible  expectation  items  for  an  elementary  school 
principal  were  included  in  this  dimension.  Table  V  gives  the 

TABLE  V 

MEAN  RESPONSES  AND  RANKS  OF  EXPECTATION  ITEMS 
IN  THE  AREA  OF  SCHOOL  PROGRAM 


Expectation 

Item 

Mean 

Response 

Rank 

Within  Within  All 

Dimension  Dimensions 

Keep  informed  of  new  curriculum 
developments . 

1.556 

1 

1 

Confer  regularly  with  superin¬ 
tendent  or  with  his  assist¬ 
ants  concerning  the  school's 
program. 

1.803 

2 

12 

Have  a  detailed  knowledge  of 
the  program  of  studies. 

1.893 

3 

15 

Make  changes  in  the  courses  of 
study  to  meet  the  needs  of 
different  ability  groups. 

2.078 

4 

27 

Indicate  to  teachers  which  sub¬ 
jects  should  receive  major 
emphasis  and  expect  them  to 
teach  accordingly. 

2.207 

5 

30 

Make  changes  in  the  courses  of 
study  to  meet  the  interests 
of  the  students  in  his  school. 

2.804 

6 

40 
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six  items  and  their  rank  within  the  dimension  as  well  as  with 
respect  to  all  of  the  expectation  items  * 

Within  this  dimension,  parents  indicated  very  high 
agreement  with  the  item:  ’’Engage  in  studies  to  keep  informed 
of  new  curriculum  developments,”  This  item  received  the  high¬ 
est  degree  of  agreement  of  all  expectations  within  all  dimen¬ 
sions  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  parents  expect 
elementary  school  principals  to  make  this  one  of  their  major 
responsibilities.  Two  other  expectations  within  this  dimension 
also  received  high  parental  agreement:  ’’Confer  regularly  with 
the  superintendent  of  schools  or  with  one  of  his  assistants 
concerning  the  school’s  program”  which  ranked  twelfth,  and 
"Have  a  detailed  knowledge  of  the  entire  program  of  studies 
taught  in  his  school”  which  ranked  fifteenth. 

Parents  did  not  indicate  strong  agreement  with  the 
other  three  items  in  this  dimension;  the  expectation  "Make 
changes  in  the  courses  of  study  to  meet  the  interests  of  the 
students  in  his  school”  fell  into  the  group  of  ten  expectations 
with  the  highest  means.  Although  this  does  not  necessarily 
indicate  that  parents  feel  that  changes  in  the  courses  of  study 
to  meet  the  interests  of  students  should  not  be  made,  it  does 
seem  to  indicate  that  parents  assign  this  activity  a  low 
priority  and  that  they  expect  elementary  school  principals  to 
devote  most  of  their  time  to  other  activities. 
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The  Elementary  Principal  and  School  Organizat ion 

Fifteen  possible  parental  expectations  were  included 
in  this  dimension.  Table  VI  shows  the  means  computed  for  thd 
responses  to  these  expectations,  the  rank  of  these  items  with¬ 
in  the  dimension  and  the  rank  of  these  same  items  when  all  the 
dimensions  were  considered. 

With  respect  to  the  elementary  school  principal  and 
school  organization,  parents  appear  to  agree  that  the  element¬ 
ary  school  principal’s  main  responsibility  should  be  to  see 
that  the  safety  and  physical  health  of  the  child  are  adequately 
cared  for,  that  there  are  few  interruptions  in  teaching,  and 
that  students  who  need  special  attention  are  properly  identi¬ 
fied  and  that  they  have  proper  programs  set  up  for  them.  These 
expectations  ranked  high  not  only  within  the  dimension  but  also 
when  considered  within  the  expectations  in  all  dimensions.  The 
high  degree  of  agreement  which  these  expectation  items  received 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  parents  attach  great  importance  to 
these  activities  and  that  they  expect  them  to  be  carried  out* 
Three  expectations  which  ranked  reasonably  high  in 
parental  agreement  in  this  dimension — the  organization  and 
supervision  of  playgrounds  during  recess  and  noon  hour  periods, 
organizing  testing  programs,  and  relieving  teachers  of  non-1 
teaching  duties--were  not  ranked  high  when  all  expectations 
were  considered.  The  indication  is  that  although  parents  feel 
that  these  tasks  are  important  aspects  of  school  organization, 
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TABLE  VI. 

MEAN  RESPONSES  AND  RANKS  OF  EXPECTATION  ITEMS 
IN  THE  AREA  OF  SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION 


Expectation 

Item 

Mean 

Response 

Rank 

Within  Within  All 

Dimension  Dimensions 

Organize  his  school  so  that 
proper  safety  precautions 
are  observed* 

1.604 

1 

4 

Organize  his  school  so  that 
there  are  few  interruptions 
in  teaching. 

1.636 

2 

5 

Set  up  procedures  so  that 

students  who  are  injured  or 
become  ill  are  cared  for. 

1.710 

3 

10 

Organize  a  program  for  the 
identification  of  students 
who  reguire  special  attention. 

1.794 

4 

12 

Set  up  remedial  programs. 

1.840 

5 

14 

Organize  a  system  for  playground 
supervision  during  the  recess 
and  noon  hour  periods. 

1.976 

6 

18 

Organize  and  carry  out  a  program 
for  testing  student  achieve¬ 
ment  . 

2.000 

7 

21 

Relieve  teachers  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  of  non-teaching  duties. 

2.019 

8 

23 

Be  readily  available  for 
consultation. 

2.250 

9 

31 

Teach  at  least  one  subject. 

2.388 

10 

34 

Organize  students  traffic 
patrols . 

2.527 

11 

36 

Establish  a  school  homework 
policy. 

2.597 

12 

38 

Organize  parent-teacher  study 
groups  to  review  methods  of 
reporting  to  parents. 

2.730 

13 

39 

Review  all  teacher-made  tests 
and  approve  all  marks  used 
for  report  cards . 

2.816 

14 

41 

Set  up  a  program  of  organized 
games  for  students  at  recess 
and  at  noon. 

2.971 

15 

45 
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they  tend  to  see  them  as  being  of  lesser  importance  than  some 
other  tasks. 

The  five  items  which  ranked  lowest  in  parental  agree¬ 
ment  in  this  dimension  also  ranked  low  in  parental  agreement 
when  all  expectation  items  were  considered.  These  five 
expectations-~-organizing  student  traffic  patrols,  establishing 
homework  policies,  organizing  parent-teacher  study  groups  to 
review  reporting,  reviewing  tests  and  marks,  and  setting  up 
programs  of  organized  games  at  recess  and  noon  fell  within  the 
group  of  twelve  expectations  which  received  the  lowest  degree 
of  parental  agreement.  Although  these  five  expectations  fell 
within  the  lowest-ranking  twelve  expectations  of  parents,  the 
means  computed  for  the  responses  to  these  expectations,  which 
ranged  from  2.527  to  2,971,  did  not  appear  to  indicate  that 
parents  feel  that  an  elementary  principal  should  not  carry  out 
these  activities,  rather  that  there  are  other  activities  which 
they  consider  to  be  far  more  important  for  an  elementary 
principal  to  carry  out. 

The  Elementary  Principal  and  Discipline 

Eight  possible  expectations  for  the  behavior  of  an 
elementary  school  principal  were  included  in  this  dimension. 
Table  VII  gives  the  eight  expectations,  the  means  computed  for 
the  responses  to  these  expectations,  the  ranking  accorded 
these  expectations  both  within  the  dimension  and  when  considered 
in  relation  to  all  of  the  expectations. 
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TABLE  VII 

MEAN  RESPONSES  AND  RANKS  OF  EXPECTATION  ITEMS 
RELATED  TO  SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE 


Expectation 

Item 

Mean 

Response 

Rank 

Within  Within  All 

Dimension  Dimensions 

Support  teachers  in  all  dis¬ 
cipline  matters  and  handle 
all  serious  discipline 
problems  himself . 

1.657 

1 

6 

Be  more  concerned  with  pro¬ 
moting  good  behavior  than 
with  punishing  students 
for  misbehavior. 

1.704 

2 

9 

Strictly  enforce  school  rules. 

1.720 

3 

11 

Be  consistent  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  punishment  for 
misbehavior . 

1.826 

4 

13 

Try  to  guide  children's  be¬ 
havior  so  that  it  conforms 
to  the  standards  set  by  the 
school  . 

1.893 

5 

16 

Inform  parents  of  the  behavior 
which  is  expected  of  child¬ 
ren  at  school. 

2.039 

6 

25 

Try  to  know  personally  most 
of  the  children  in  his 
school . 

2.325 

7 

33 

Establish  rules  governing  the 
actions  of  students  on  their 
way  to  and  from  school. 

2.478 

8 

35 
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Within  the  dimension  of  the  elementary  principal  and 
discipline,  the  indication  is  that  parents  expect  that  an 
elementary  school  principal  should  support  teachers  in  all 
discipline  matters  and  handle  all  serious  discipline  cases 
himself,  should  be  concerned  with  promoting  good  behavior >  and 
should  strictly  enforce  school  rules.  It  would  appear,  also, 
that  parents  expect  elementary  school  principals  to  consider 
the  maintaining  of  effective  discipline  an  important  part  of 
their  function,,  This  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  five  of 
the  eight  expectation  items  included  in  this  dimension  ranked 
high  in  parental  agreement  when  all  expectations  were  consid¬ 
ered  o 

Of  the  eight  expectation  items  in  this  dimension,  the 
two  which  ranked  lowest  in  parental  agreement  also  ranked  low 
when  all  the  expectations  were  considered®  It  would  appear 
that  parents  do  not  feel  that  an  elementary  school  principal 
should  be  overly  concerned  with  attempting  to  know  personally 
most  of  the  students  in  his  school  or  with  establishing  rules 
governing  students'  actions  to  and  from  school® 

The  Elementary  Principal  and  Home-School  Communication 

The  last  dimension  dealt  with  the  elementary  school 
principal  and  home-school  communication®  Table  VIII  gives  the 
means,  rank  within  the  dimension,  and  the  rank  within  all 
dimensions  of  the  eight  items  included  in  this  area® 

Within  the  dimension  of  home-school  communication, 
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TABLE  VI'II 

MEAN  RESPONSES  AND  RANKS  OF  EXPECTATION  ITEMS 
IN  THE  AREA  OF  HOME-SCHOOL  COMMUNICATION 


Rank 

Expectat ion 

Item 

Mean 

Response 

Within 
Dimens  ion 

Within  All 
Dimensions 

Inform  parents  early  in  the 
school  year  if  there  is  a 
possibility  that  their 
child  may  repeat  a  grade,. 

1,995 

1 

20 

Encourage  parents  to  visit 
the  school. 

2,005 

2 

22 

Familiarize  parents  with  the 
school  and  its  program. 

2,029 

3 

24 

Organize  parent-teacher 
interviews  for  reporting 
students’  progress. 

2,068 

4 

26 

Work  closely  with  the  Home 
and  School  Association, 

2.097 

5 

28 

Inform  parents  of  his  judgement 
of  the  teaching  competency  of 
their  child’s  teacher  if  the 
parents  ask  for  this  inform¬ 
ation® 

2.840 

6 

42 

Visit  the  parents  of  students 
who  are  having  difficulty 
in  school® 

2.873 

7 

43 

Be  present  at  any  conference 
between  parents  and  teacher. 

3.493 

8 

46 
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parents  tended  to  agree  that  an  elementary  school  principal 
should  inform  parents  early  in  the  school  year  if  there  was 
any  possibility  that  their  child  might  have  to  repeat  a  grade, 
encourage  parents  to  visit  the  school,  and  try  to  familiarize 
parents  with  the  school.  These  expectations,  however,  though 
they  ranked  high  within  this  particular  dimension,  did  not 
rank  high  in  parental  agreement  when  considered  with  expecta¬ 
tions  in  other  dimensions;  the  highest  ranking  expectation  in 
this  dimension  ranked  twentieth  in  relation  to  all  expecta¬ 
tions.  A  conclusion  which  might  be  drawn  from  the  low  ranks 
obtained  by  expectations  in  this  dimension  is  that  parents  do 
not  feel  that  elementary  school  principals  should  devote  a 
large  share  of  their  time  to  this  area;  rather,  that  their 
services  would  be  employed  better  in  some  other  area  of  their 
administrative  duties. 

Three  of  the  expectation  items--inf orming  parents  of 
the  teaching  competency  of  teachers,  visiting  parents  of  child¬ 
ren  who  are  experiencing  difficulties,  and  being  present  at 
conferences  between  teachers  and  parents — -were  ranked  among 
the  lowest  twelve  expectations  when  all  expectations  were  con¬ 
sidered.  The  indication  here  would  seem  to  be  that  parents  do 
not  expect  an  elementary  school  principal  to  implement  or  to 
carry  out  these  activities. 

Summary  and  Discussion 

The  significance  of  the  respondents’  agreement  with  an 
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expectation  item  indicates  that  this  is  an  expectation  which 
is  held  with  relatively  high  intensity  and  that  respondents 
expect  the  role  incumbent  to  carry  out  the  activity,.  For  this 
reason,  the  twelve  highest-ranking  expectations  were  considered 
to  give  some  indication  of  what  parents  feel  that  an  elementary 
school  principal’s  main  responsibilities  should  bee  Table  IX 
includes  the  twelve  highest-ranking  expectations  according  to 
the  degree  of  parental  agreement. 

A  consideration  of  the  twelve  expectations  showing 
highest  parental  agreement  indicates  that  four  fall  within  the 
dimension  of  the  elementary  principal  and  staff,  four  fall 
within  the  dimension  of  the  elementary  principal  and  school 
organization,  three  fall  within  the  dimension  of  the  elementary 
principal  and  discipline,  one  within  the  dimension  of  the 
elementary  principal  and  the  school's  program,  and  none  within 
the  dimension  of  the  elementary  principal  and  home-school 
communication,.  This  may  be  an  indication  that  parents  expect 
an  elementary  school  principal  to  be  more  concerned  with 
teachers  on  his  staff,  the  organization  of  his  school,  and  with 
discipline  than  with  the  school's  program  and  with  home-school 
communicat ion . 

II.  EXPECTATIONS  OF  PARENTS  IN  THE  FOUR  ATTENDANCE  AREAS 

Parents  in  four  elementary  school  attendance  areas 
acted  as  respondents  in  this  study.  For  the  analysis  of  the 
responses  received,  three  methods  were  used:  first,  a  compar- 
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TABLE  IX 

EXPECTATIONS  RANKING'  HIGHEST  IN  PARENTAL  AGREEMENT 


Expectation  Item 

Rank 

Engage  in  activities  to  keep  informed  of  new 
curriculum  developments. 

1 

Arrange  for  recognition  to  be  given  to  teachers 
who  do  outstanding  work. 

2 

Personally  supervise  the  work  of  teachers  on 
his  staff. 

3 

Organize  his  school  so  that  proper  safety 
precautions  are  observed  at  all  times. 

4 

Organize  his  school  so  that  there  are  few 
interruptions  in  teaching. 

5 

Support  teachers  in  all  discipline  matters  and 
handle  all  serious  discipline  problems 
himself • 

6 

Recommend  the  dismissal  of  teachers  whose  work 
he  considers  to  be  unsatisfactory. 

7 

Help  new  teachers  become  familiar  with  the 
school  and  the  community. 

8 

Be  more  concerned  with  promoting  good  behavior 
than  with  punishing  students  for  misbehavior. 

9 

Set  up  procedures  so  that  students  who  are 
injured  or  become  ill  will  be  cared  for 
promptly  and  adeguately. 

10 

Draw  up  a  list  of  school  rules  concerning 
student  conduct  and  enforce  them  strictly. 

11 

Organize  a  child-study  program  for  the 
identification  of  students  who  reguire 
special  attention. 

12 

. 
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ison  was  made  of  the  twelve  highest-ranking  expectation  items 
in  each  attendance  area;  second,  a  comparison  was  made  of  the 
twelve  lowest-ranking  expectation  items  in  each  attendance 
area;  and  third,  chi-square  tests  were  applied  to  determine  if 
significant  differences  existed  in  the  responses  to  expectation 
items • 

Expectations  With  Highest  Parental  Agreement 

Table  X  shows  the  ranks  of  the  twelve  expectation  items 
which  received  the  greatest  parental  agreement  in  each  attend¬ 
ance  area*  When  the  most  intense  expectations  are  considered 
for  each  attendance  area,  it  is  observed  that  the  parents  in 
Attendance  Area  A,  an  area  of  relatively  low  socio-economic 
status,  expect  their  elementary  school  principal  to  personally 
supervise  the  work  of  teachers  on  his  staff,  to  organize  a 
child-study  program  for  the  identification  of  students  who 
require  special  attention,  to  organize  the  school  so  that 
proper  safety  precautions  are  observed  at  all  times,  to  draw 
up  a  list  of  school  rules  concerning  student  conduct  and  en¬ 
force  them  strictly,  to  set  up  procedures  so  that  students  who 
are  injured  or  become  ill  will  be  cared  for  promptly  and 
adequately,  and  to  set  up  remedial  programs  for  students  who 
are  experiencing  learning  dif f icult ies „ 

The  respondents  in  Attendance  Area  D,  the  other  area 
of  relatively  low  socio-economic  status,  indicated  that  they 
expected  an  elementary  school  principal  to  support  teachers  in 
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TABLE  X 

RANKS  OF  TWELVE  EXPECTATION  ITEMS  WITH  HIGHEST  PARENTAL 
EXPECTATION  IN  EACH  ATTENDANCE  AREA 


Attendance  Area 

Expectation  Item 

Area  Area  Area  Area 
A  B  C  D 

Supervise  teachers. 

1 

5 

10 

2 

Organize  program  for  identification  of 
students  who  need  special  attention* 

2 

* 

* 

11 

Observe  proper  safety  precautions* 

3 

3 

6*5 

5 

Strictly  enforce  school  rules* 

4 

8*5 

* 

9 

See  that  injured  or  sick  students  are 
cared  for  promptly  and  adequately* 

5*5 

10 

* 

7*5 

Set  up  remedial  programs* 

5*5 

* 

* 

7*5 

Help  new  teachers  become  familiar  with 
the  school  and  the  community® 

7*5 

11 

8 

6 

Have  a  detailed  knowledge  of  the  entire 
program  of  studies  taught  in  his 
school  * 

7*5 

* 

* 

* 

Keep  informed  of  new  curriculum  devel¬ 
opments  * 

10 

1 

2 

4 

Organize  his  school  so  that  there  are 
few  interruptions  in  teaching® 

10 

2 

5 

10 

Support  teachers  in  discipline  matters 
and  handle  serious  discipline  prob¬ 
lems  himself® 

10 

6 

12 

1 

Carry  out  a  systematic  testing  program® 

12 

* 

* 

* 

Arrange  for  recognition  to  be  given  to 
teachers  who  do  outstanding  work® 

* 

4 

3 

3 

Recommend  the  dismissal  of  teachers 
whose  work  he  considers  to  be 
unsatisfactory® 

* 

7 

1 

* 

Be  more  concerned  with  promoting  good 
behavior  than  with  punishing  students 
for  misbehavior® 

* 

8*5 

4 

12 

Be  consistent  in  the  administration  of 
punishment  for  misbehavior® 

* 

12 

11 

* 

Confer  regularly  with  the  superintendent 
or  his  assistants  concerning  the 
school’s  program® 

* 

* 

6.5 

* 

Encourage  teachers  to  participate  in 
professional  development  activities® 

* 

* 

9 

* 

*Not  included  in  the  twelve  highest-ranking  expecta¬ 
tions  in  this  area. 
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all  discipline  matters  and  handle  all  serious  discipline  prob¬ 
lems  himself,  to  personally  supervise  the  work  of  the  teachers 
on  his  staff,  to  arrange  for  recognition  to  be  given  to  teach¬ 
ers  who  do  outstanding  work,  to  engage  in  activities  to  keep 
informed  of  new  curriculum  developments,  and  to  organize  the 
school  so  that  proper  safety  precautions  are  observed  at  all 
times • 

The  respondents  in  Attendance  Area  B,  an  area  of  rela¬ 
tively  high  socio-economic  status,  indicated  that  they  expected 
an  elementary  school  principal  should  engage  in  studies  to  keep 
informed  of  new  curriculum  developments,  should  organize  his 
school  so  that  there  are  few  interruptions  in  teaching,  should 
organize  his  school  so  that  proper  safety  precautions  are 
observed  at  all  times,  should  arrange  for  recognition  to  be 
given  to  teachers  who  do  outstanding  work,  and  should  person¬ 
ally  supervise  the  work  of  the  teachers  on  his  staff. 

The  respondents  in  Attendance  Area  C,  the  other  area 
of  relatively  high  socio-economic  status,  indicated  that  they 
expected  an  elementary  school  principal  should  recommend  the 
dismissal  of  teachers  whose  work  he  considers  to  be  unsatis¬ 
factory,  should  engage  in  studies  to  keep  informed  of  new 
curriculum  developments,  should  arrange  for  recognition  to  be 
given  to  teachers  who  do  outstanding  work,  should  be  more 
concerned  with  promoting  good  behavior  than  with  punishing 
students  for  misbehavior,  and  should  organize  his  school  so 
that  there  are  few  interruptions  in  teaching. 
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When  the  twelve  highest-ranking  expectation  items  in 
each  attendance  area  were  considered,  several  notable  differ¬ 
ences  in  ranking  were  discerned.  One  difference  was  that 
parents  of  the  two  relatively  low  socio-economic  areas  tended 
to  give  a  higher  rank  than  did  the  parents  of  the  high  socio¬ 
economic  areas  to  the  following  activities  of  an  elementary 
school  principal:  the  supervision  of  teachers,  the  proper  care 
of  injured  or  sick  students,  and  the  setting  up  of  remedial 
programs.  Another  difference  was  that  parents  in  the  relatively 
high  socio-economic  areas  tended  to  give  a  markedly  higher  rank 
to  "keeping  the  school  free  from  interruptions  in  teaching," 
and  "promoting  good  behavior  in  students,"  than  did  parents  in 
the  areas  of  relatively  low  socio-economic  status. 

In  conclusion,  there  was  a  great  variation  in  the  ranks 
of  the  twelve  highest-ranking  expectation  items.  Although  a 
total  of  only  eighteen  expectation  items  were  included  in  all, 
these  were  arranged  in  such  a  fashion  that  there  was  no  over¬ 
all  consistency.  In  some  cases  the  parents  of  one  area  differed 
markedly  in  their  responses  from  the  parents  in  the  other  three 
areas,  as  in  the  case  of  "give  recognition  to  outstanding 
teachers";  at  other  times,  there  was  little  difference  in  the 
responses  from  parents  of  different  attendance  areas  as  in  the 
expectation  item  "organizing  the  school  so  that  proper  safety 
precautions  are  observed," 

Expectations  With  Lowest  Parental  Agreement 


An  examination  was  made  of  the  twelve  expectation  items 
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in  each  attendance  area  which  received  the  least  parental 
agreement*  Since  these  were  the  expectation  items  ranked  low¬ 
est  by  respondents,  it  was  assumed  that  these  were  activities 
of  an  elementary  school  principal  for  which  parents  had  low 
expectations;  either  they  would  feel  that  the  activity  should 
not  be  carried  out,  or  if  it  was,  there  were  many  others  which 
were  much  more  important*  A  summary  of  the  twelve  lowest- 
ranking  items  in  each  attendance  area  is  given  in  Table  XI* 
Although  several  marked  similarities  in  low-ranking 
expectations  were  noted  when  the  ranks  given  by  parents  of 
attendance  areas  of  similar  socio-economic  status  were  consid¬ 
ered,  only  one  which  might  be  of  significance  was  noted  when 
the  twelve  lowest-ranking  expectation  items  were  considered* 
This  was  indicated  in  the  expectation  "Encourage  teachers  to 
experiment  with  new  teaching  methods*"  Parents  of  the  rela¬ 
tively  low  socio-economic  areas  ranked  this  in  the  lowest- 
ranking  twelve  expectations  whereas  parents  of  the  relatively 
high  socio-economic  areas  did  not*  Generally,  few  marked 
variations  were  evident  when  the  lower-ranking  expectations 
were  examined*  The  fewer  variations  in  expectations  of  low 
parental  agreement  might  indicate  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
respondents  of  different  attendance  areas  to  agree  to  a  greater 
extent  in  the  areas  of  low  expectation  than  in  the  areas  of 
high  expectation* 

Differences  Among  Areas 


The  chi-square  tests  which  were  applied  to  the  responses 
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TABLE  XI 

RANKS  OF  TWELVE  EXPECTATION  ITEMS  WITH  LOWEST  PARENTAL 
EXPECTATION  IN  EACH  ATTENDANCE  AREA 


Expectation  Item 

Attendance  Area 
Area  Area  Area 
ABC 

Area 

D 

Accept  all  teachers  placed  in  his 

school  even  though  he  believes  they 
are  unsuited  for  the  positions  . 

47 

47 

47 

47 

Attend  any  conference  between  parents 
and  teacher® 

46 

46 

46 

46 

Visit  the  parents  of  students  who  are 
having  difficulty  in  school® 

45 

43 

40 

43 

Encourage  teachers  to  experiment  with 
new  teaching  methods® 

44 

* 

* 

39 

Be  concerned  with  out-of-school  act¬ 
ivities  of  his  staff  members® 

43 

40 

LD 

9 

CO 

44 

Set  up  a  program  of  organized  games 
for  students  at  recess  and  at  noon® 

42 

45 

39 

45 

Establish  rules  governing  the  actions 
of  students  on  their  way  to  and 
from  school® 

41 

* 

3  7 

* 

Review  all  teacher-made  tests  and 
approve  all  marks  used  for  report 
cards  « 

39 

44 

43*5 

38 

Change  courses  of  study  to  meet  the 
interests  of  students® 

39 

41 

41 

41 

Establish  school  homework  policies® 

39 

38 

38 

36 

Organize  parent-teacher  study  groups 
to  review  methods  of  reporting  to 
parents  ® 

36  ®  5 

39 

42 

37 

Teach  at  least  one  subject  himself® 

36  ®  5 

* 

* 

* 

Inform  parents  of  his  judgement  of 
the  teaching  competency  of  their 
child’s  teacher  if  parents  ask  for 
this  information® 

* 

42 

45 

42 

Organize  student  traffic  patrols® 

* 

37 

*  • 

40 

Try  to  know  personally  most  of  the 
children  in  his  school® 

* 

36 

* 

* 

Indicate  to  teachers  which  subjects 
should  receive  major  emphasis  and 
expect  them  to  teach  accordingly® 

* 

* 

36 

* 

*Not  included  in  lowest  twelve  in  this  area 
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of  respondents  from  different  attendance  areas  indicated  that 
the  responses  to  several  expectations  were  significantly  dif¬ 
ferent  for  ten  of  the  expectation  items o  These  ten  expectation 
items  and  the  level  of  significance  of  the  differences  in 
responses  are  summarized  in  Table  XII. 

The  significant  differences  in  responses  were,  in  some 
cases,  brought  about  by  the  nature  of  the  responses  from  the 
respondents  in  one  attendance  area;  in  other  cases,  by  the 
nature  of  responses  from  the  respondents  in  two  areas.  The 
parents  who  acted  as  respondents  in  Attendance  Area  C ,  one  of 
the  relatively  high  socio-economic  areas,  and  an  area  which 
included  a  substantial  number  of  parents  who  were  associated 
with  the  University,  departed  significantly  in  their  responses 
from  the  over-all  distribution  of  responses  to  several  expect¬ 
ation  items „  These  parents  showed  a  greater  tendency  than  did 
other  parents  to  be  undecided  or  to  disagree  that  an  elementary 
school  principal  should  indicate  to  teachers  what  subjects 
should  receive  major  emphasis  and  expect  them  to  teach  accord¬ 
ingly.  An  implication  that  might  be  drawn  from  this  is  that 
these  parents  feel  that  teachers  should  be  allowed  a  large 
degree  of  autonomy  in  the  choice  of  subject  emphasis®  They 
also  departed  from  the  over-all  distribution  of  responses  in 
that  a  large  proportion  of  them  strongly  agreed  that  an  element¬ 
ary  school  principal  should  organize  his  school  so  that  teachers 
are  relieved  as  much  as  possible  of  non-teaching  duties.  The 
responses  of  these  parents  to  the  two  items  just  mentioned 
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TABLE  XII 

SIGNIFICANT  DIFFERENCES  IN  RESPONSES  TO  EXPECTATION  ITEMS 
OF  RESPONDENTS  IN  DIFFERENT  ATTENDANCE  AREAS 


Expectation  Item 

Agreement 
Higher  Lower 

Level  of 
Significance 

Encourage  teachers  to  participate 
in  professional  development 
activities . 

Areas 

B,C 

Areas 
A,  D 

*001 

Indicate  to  teachers  which  sub¬ 
jects  should  receive  major 
emphasis • 

Areas 

A ,  B ,  D 

Area 

C 

*05 

Organize  a  child-study  program 
for  the  identification  of 
students  who  require  special 
attention* 

Area 

A 

Areas 

B  ?  C  ,  D 

*05 

Organize  his  school  so  that 

teachers  are  relieved  as  much 
as  possible  of  non-teaching 
duties . 

Area 

C 

Areas 

A ,  B  s  D 

,05 

Arrange  for  supervision  of  school 
playground  facilities  during 
recess  and  noon  hour  periods* 

Area 

A 

Areas 

B,C,D 

*05 

Organize  parent-teacher  study 
groups  to  review  methods  of 
reporting  to  parents* 

Areas 

A ,  D 

Areas 

B,C 

*01 

Review  all  teacher-made  tests 
and  approve  all  marks,  used 
for  report  cards  * 

Area 

A 

Areas 

B  ,  C  ,  D 

*01 

Try  to  know  personally  most  of 
the  children  in  his  school* 

Areas 

A,C,D 

Area 

B 

,02 

Visit  the  parents  of  children 
who  are  having  difficulty  in 
school • 

Area 

A 

Areas 
B,C  ,D 

.02 

Be  present  at  any  conference 
between  parents  and  teacher* 

Area 

A 

Areas 
B,C  ,D 

*05 
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would  seem  to  indicate  an  attitude  on  their  part  that  a  teacher 
should  be  allowed  a  large  measure  of  freedom,  without  undue  out¬ 
side  interferences,  to  carry  out  the  job  of  educating  children* 
The  parents  who  acted  as  respondents  in  Attendance  Area 
A,  an  area  of  relatively  low  socio-economic  status,  also 
departed  significantly  in  their  responses  from  the  over-all 
distribution  of  responses  to  several  expectation  items*  These 
parents  exhibited  a  tendency  to  agree  more  strongly  than  did 
other  respondents  that  an  elementary  school  principal  should 
organize  a  child-study  program  for  the  identification  of 
students  who  require  special  attention*  They  expressed  much 
stronger  agreement  than  did  other  respondents  that  an  element¬ 
ary  school  principal  should  organize  a  system  for  the  super¬ 
vision  of  school  playground  facilities  during  recess  and  noon 
hour  periods*  The  parents  of  this  attendance  area  indicated 
higher  agreement  than  did  other  respondents  that  an  elementary 
school  principal  should  review  teacher-made  tests  and  approve 
of  marks  used  for  report  cards*  These  same  parents  also 
departed  significantly  in  their  responses  from  the  responses 
of  the  parents  of  other  attendance  areas  to  the  expectation 
item  "An  elementary  principal  should  visit  the  parents  of 
students  who  are  having  difficulty  in  school*"  The  parents  of 
the  other  three  attendance  areas  were  almost  equally  divided 
between  those  who  agreed  and  those  who  disagreed*  The  parents 
of  Attendance  Area  A,  however,  were  almost  equally  divided 
between  those  who  indicated  that  they  were  uncertain  and  those 
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who  agreed  that  an  elementary  principal  should  carry  out  this 
activity..  The  responses  of  parents  in  Attendance  Area  A  were 
also  significantly  different  from  the  responses  of  other  par¬ 
ents  to  the  expectation  item  that  an  elementary  principal  should 
be  present  at  any  conference  between  parent  and  teacher®  The 
majority  of  respondents  in  the  other  three  attendance  areas 
disagreed  with  this  expectation  item  whereas  parents  in  Attend- 
ance  Area  A  agreed  with  or  were  uncertain  about  this  expectation. 
The  parents  of  Area  B,  an  area  of  relatively  high  socio¬ 
economic  status,  who  acted  as  respondents  departed  significantly 
in  their  responses  from  the  responses  of  other  parents  to  the 
expectation  item  that  an  elementary  principal  should  try  to 
know  personally  most  of  the  children  in  his  school,  A  larger 
proportion  of  the  respondents  in  this  area  than  in  other  areas 
disagreed  with  this  expectation  item.  One  reason  for  this 
difference  may  have  been  the  fact  that  the  elementary  school 
in  this  area  was  a  large  school  and  possibly  it  was  felt  that 
this  was  an  impossible  task. 

For  one  expectation  item,  the  significant  difference 
in  responses  was  brought  about  by  the  parents  in  the  two  areas 
of  relatively  low  socio-economic  status  differing  guite  mark¬ 
edly  from  the  parents  of  the  high  socio-economic  areas. 
Respondents  in  the  two  high  socio-economic  areas  indicated  a 
high  level  of  agreement  that  an  elementary  principal  should 
encourage  teachers  to  participate  in  professional  development 
activities,  whereas,  respondents  in  the  relatively  low  socio- 
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economic  areas  tended  to  be  uncertain  or  to  disagree*, 

The  significant  difference  in  responses  to  "An  element¬ 
ary  principal  should  organize  parent-teacher  study  groups  to 
review  methods  of  reporting  to  parents"  was  created  primarily 
by  the  differences  between  the  responses  of  respondents  in 
Area  C,  one  of  the  high  socio-economic  areas,  and  those  from 
respondents  in  Area  D,  one  of  the  low  socio-economic  areas. 

The  parents  in  Area  C  tended  to  disagree  with  this  expectation 
item;  whereas,  the  respondents  in  Area  D  tended  to  be  uncertain 
or  to  agree* 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

Significant  differences  between  responses  of  respond¬ 
ents  from  different  attendance  areas  were  found  for  ten  of  the 
forty-seven  expectation  items*  This  would  appear  to  lend  some 
support  to  the  hypothesis  that  parents  in  different  attendance 
areas  hold  somewhat  different  expectations  for  their  elementary 
school  principals.  These  expectations  may  vary  not  only  in  the 
tasks  which  parents  expect  an  elementary  school  principal  to 
carry  out  but  also  in  the  priorities  which  are  held  for  certain 
tasks* 

III.  SUMMARY 

One  finding  of  this  study  is  that  parents  seem  to  hold 
high  expectations  for  elementary  school  principals  in  the  areas 
of  school  organization,  staff  relations,  and  discipline.  This 
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is  supported  by  the  fact  that  of  the  twelve  highest-ranking 
expectation  items,  four  were  in  the  dimension  of  the  elementary 
school  principal  and  staff,  four  in  the  dimension  of  the 
elementary  school  principal  and  school  organization,  three  in 
the  dimension  of  the  elementary  school  principal  and  discipline, 
one  in  the  dimension  of  the  elementary  school  principal  and  the 
school’s  program,  and  none  in  the  dimension  of  the  elementary 
school  principal  and  home-school  communication. 

Another  finding  is  that  there  appears  to  be  greater 
agreement  among  parents  in  areas  of  low  expectation  than  in 
areas  of  high  expectation.  When  the  twelve  highest-ranking 
expectation  items  were  considered  for  parents  of  the  four 
attendance  areas,  a  total  of  eighteen  items  were  included. 

When  the  twelve  lowest-ranking  items  were  considered,  a  total 
of  sixteen  were  included.  Differences  in  ranking  were  less 
marked  when  items  of  low  expectation  were  considered. 

Statistical  tests  revealed  significant  differences  in 
the  responses  of  parents  from  different  attendance  areas  for 
ten  expectation  items.  The  conclusion  which  might  be  drawn 
from  this  finding  is  that  parents  of  different  attendance  areas 
hold  somewhat  different  expectations  for  the  behavior  of  an 
elementary  school  principal. 
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CHAPTER  V 


RELATIONSHIP  OF  EXPECTATIONS  TO  CHARACTERISTICS 

OF  RESPONDENTS 

I.  RELATIONSHIP  OF  EXPECTATIONS  TO  EDUCATIONAL  LEVEL 

For  this  part  of  the  analysis,  the  respondents  of 
several  levels  of  education  were  combined  because  of  the  low 
number  of  respondents  in  two  of  the  levels .  Only  twelve 
respondents  were  classified  as  having  an  educational  level  of 
M0  to  8  years  of  public  school  education."  These  twelve 
respondents  were  combined  with  the  respondents  of  the  next 
highest  level  "9  to  11  years  of  public  school  education"  to 
form  the  category  "less  than  high  school  graduation."  Simi¬ 
larly,  the  sixteen  respondents  of  the  level  "post-graduate 
training:  completed  a  master’s  or  doctor's  degree"  were 
included  in  the  level  "university  graduate." 

The  analysis  included  three  approaches:  first,  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  expectation  items  which  ranked  highest  in 
parental  agreement;  second,  a  comparison  of  the  expectation 
items  which  ranked  lowest  in  parental  agreement;  and  third, 
the  application  of  chi-square  tests  to  the  responses  to 
determine  if  significant  differences  existed. 

Expectations  With  Highest  Parental  Agreement 

Table  XIII  shows  the  ranks  of  the  twelve  expectations 
which  received  the  highest  parental  agreement  from  parents  of 
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different  levels  of  education. 

If  the  five  highest-ranking  expectation  items  were 
considered  for  the  respondents  of  each  level  of  education,  it 
could  be  said  that  parents  who  have  less  than  a  complete  high 
school  education  feel  that  their  elementary  school  principals 
most  important  tasks  are  the  supervis'ion  of  the  work  of  the 
teachers  on  his  staff,  the  setting  up  of  remedial  programs  for 
students  who  are  experiencing  learning  difficulties,  the 
organization  of  a  child-study  program  for  the  identification 
of  students  who  require  special  attention,  the  establishment 
of  procedures  so  that  students  who  are  injured  or  become  ill 
will  be  cared  for  promptly  and  adequately,  and  the  observance 
in  his  school  of  proper  safety  precautions  at  all  times  * 

Parents  who  were  high  school  graduates  concurred  with 
those  who  had  not  completed  high  school  in  the  expectation 
items  regarding  the  supervision  of  teachers  and  the  observance 
of  safety  precautions.  They  differed  from  the  parents  who 
were  not  high  school  graduates  in  that  they  expressed  higher 
expectations  that  an  elementary  school  principal  should  arrange 
for  recognition  to  be  given  to  teachers  who  do  outstanding 
work,  should  draw  up  a  list  of  school  rules  and  enforce  them 
strictly,  should  engage  in  studies  to  keep  informed  of  new 
curriculum  developments,  and  should  support  teachers  in  all 
discipline  matters  and  handle  all  serious  discipline  problems 
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TABLE  XIII 

RANKS  OF  TWELVE  EXPECTATION  ITEMS  WITH  HIGHEST  PARENTAL 
EXPECTATION  OF  RESPONDENTS  OF  DIFFERENT 
LEVELS  OF  EDUCATION 


Expectation  Item 

Levels  of 
0-11  High 

Years  School. 

Education 
Some  Univ. 
Univ.  Grad. 

Supervise  the  work  of  teachers® 

1 

1 

* 

7 

Set  up  remedial  programs® 

2 

* 

* 

* 

Organize  a  program  for  the  identi¬ 
fication  of  students  who  require 
special  attention® 

3 

11 

* 

* 

Set  up  procedures  so  that  injured 
or  sick  students  are  adequately- 
cared  for® 

4.5 

* 

7 

* 

Organize  the  school  so  that  proper 
safety  precautions  are  observed® 

4.5 

4 

2 

6 

Support  teachers  in  discipline 
matters  and  handle  all  serious 
discipline  problems  himself® 

6 

5. 

5 

5 

8*5 

Give  recognition  to  teachers  who 
do  outstanding  work. 

7 

3 

10 

1 

Help  new  teachers  become  familiar 
with  the  school  and  community. 

8 

* 

5 

in 

• 

00 

Draw  up  school  rules  and  enforce 
them  strictly® 

9 

5. 

5 

10 

* 

Recommend  dismissal  of  teachers 
whose  work  he  considers  to  be 
unsatisfactory. 

10.5 

* 

8 

4.5 

Engage  in  studies  to  keep  informed 
of  new  curriculum  developments. 

10.5 

2 

1 

3 

Organize  his  school  so  that  there 
are  few  interruptions  in  teaching. 

12 

9 

5 

2 

Be  consistent  in  the  administration 
of  punishment  for  misbehaviors. 

* 

7 

* 

* 

Be  more  concerned  with  promoting 
good  behavior  than  with  punishing 
students  for  misbehavior. 

* 

8 

3 

4*5 

Confer  regularly  with  superintendent 
concerning  school's  program. 

* 

10 

* 

11 

Know  well  the  program  of  studies. 

* 

12 

12 

* 

Encourage  professional  development 
activities  for  teachers® 

* 

* 

10 

10 

Guide  children's  behavior  so  that  it 
conforms  to  the  school's  standards® 

* 

* 

* 

12 

*Not  included  in  twelve  highest  ranking  expectations 

of  respondents  of  this  level  of  education® 
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Parents  who  had  the  equivalent  of  some  university 
training,  as  did  parents  with  a  high  school  education  and  those 
who  had  less  than  a  complete  high  school  education,  expressed 
high  expectation  that  an  elementary  school  principal  should 
ensure  that  proper  safety  precautions  are  observed  in  his 
school.  They  agreed  with  high  school  graduates  that  an 
elementary  school  principal  should  support  teachers  in  disci¬ 
pline  matters  and  should  keep  informed  of  new  curriculum 
developments.  They  departed  from  the  opinions  of  high  school 
graduates  and  parents  of  less  than  a  complete  high  school 
education  in  that  they  expressed  higher  expectations  that  an 
elementary  school  principal  should  help  new  teachers  become 
familiar  with  the  school  and  the  community,  should  organize 
his  school  so  that  there  are  few  interruptions  in  teaching, 
and  that  he  should  be  more  concerned  with  promoting  good 
behavior  than  with  punishing  students  for  misbehavior. 

An  examination  of  the  five  expectation  items  which 
were  ranked  highest  by  university  graduates  showed  that  none 
of  these  were  ranked  in  the  highest  five  by  parents  with  less 
than  a  complete  high  school  education.  The  expectations  of 
university  graduates  agreed  with  those  of  high  school  gradu¬ 
ates  in  that  both  groups  of  parents  indicated  that  they 
expected  an  elementary  school  principal  to  arrange  that 
recognition  be  given  to  teachers  who  do  outstanding  work  and 
to  keep  abreast  of  new  curriculum  developments.  University 
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graduates  agreed  with  parents  who  had  the  equivalent  of  some 
university  training  that  an  elementary  school  principal  should 
keep  informed  of  new  curriculum  developments,  should  organize 
his  school  so  that  there  are  few  interruptions  in  teaching, 
and  should  be  more  concerned  with  promoting  good  behavior  than 
with  punishing  students  for  misbehavior „  Parents  who  were 
university  graduates  differed  from  parents  of  other  levels  of 
education  in  that  they  included  in  the  five  tasks  which  they 
felt  were  most  important  that  an  elementary  school  principal 
should  recommend  the  dismissal  of  teachers  whose  work  he 
considers  to  be  unsatisfactory* 

In  conclusion,  a  consideration  of  the  highest -ranking 
expectation  items  of  parents  of  different  levels  of  education 
seem  to  indicate  that  considerable  variation  in  expectations 
exists,  particularly  if  the  highest-ranking  expectation  items 
of  the  parents  at  the  opposite  ends  of  the  educational  scale 
are  compared*  This  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  of  the  five 
expectation  items  ranked  highest  by  parents  of  from  zero  to 
eleven  years  of  public  school  education,  none  were  included  in 
the  five  expectation  items  ranked  highest  by  parents  who  were 
university .graduates. 

Expectations  With  Lowest  Parental  Agreement 

Table  XIV  shows  the  ranks  of  the  twelve  items  which 
received  the  lowest  parental  agreement  from  respondents  with 
different  levels  of  education* 
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TABLE  XIV 

RANKS  OF  TWELVE  EXPECTATION  ITEMS  WITH  LOWEST  PARENTAL 
EXPECTATION  OF  RESPONDENTS  WITH  DIFFERENT 
LEVELS  OF  EDUCATION 


Levels  of  Education 
0-11  High  Some  Univ, 
Expectation  Item _ Years  School  Univ.  GracU 

Accept  all  teachers  placed  in  his 
school  even  though  he  believes 
they  are  unsuited  for  the  posi- 


tions . 

4  7 

47 

47 

47 

Attend  all  parent-teacher 
conferences . 

46 

46 

46 

46 

Organize  games  for  students  at 
recess  and  noon. 

45 

44 

43.5 

43 

Be  concerned  with  out-of-school 
activities  of  staff  members. 

43.5 

41 

41 

41 

Encourage  teachers  to  experiment 
with  new  teaching  methods. 

43.5 

39 

* 

* 

Visit  the  parents  of  students  who 
are  having  difficulty  in  school. 

42 

43 

42 

42 

Inform  parents  of  the  teaching 
competency  of  their  child's 
teacher  if  requested. 

41 

36 

43.5 

45 

Teach  at  least  one  subject  himself. 

40 

* 

36 

* 

Organize  parent-teacher  study 
groups  to  review  methods  of 
reporting  to  parents. 

39 

* 

39 

44 

Review  teacher-made  tests  and 
approve  report  card  marks. 

3  7.5 

42 

45 

39 

Try  to  know  personally  most  of  the 
children  in  his  school. 

37.5 

* 

* 

* 

Change  courses  of  study  to  meet  the 
interests  of  students. 

36 

45 

40 

40 

Establish  a  school  homework  policy. 

* 

40 

38 

38 

Establish  rules  governing  the  actions 
of  students  on  their  way  to  and 
from  school. 

* 

38 

* 

36 

Organize  student  traffic  patrols. 

* 

37 

37 

37 

*Not  included  in  twelve  lowest-ranking  expectations  of 
respondents  with  this  level  of  education. 
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An  examination  of  these  low-ranking  expectation  items 
showed  less  variation  than  was  displayed  in  high-ranking 
expectation  items.  The  two  lowest-ranking  expectation  items 
were  the  same  for  all  respondents.  All  parents  indicated  low 
agreement  with  the  expectation  items  that  an  elementary  school 
principal  should  accept  all  teachers  placed  on  his  staff  even 
though  he  believes  they  are  unsuited  for  the  positions,  and 
that  he  should  attend  all  conferences  between  parents  and 
teachers.  All  respondents  included  in  their  lowest -ranking 
five  expectations  that  an  elementary  school  principal  should 
set  up  a  program  or  organized  games  for  students  at  recess 
and  at  noon. 

A  comparison  of  the  other  expectation  items  which 
parents  with  different  levels  of  education  ranked  within  the 
five  lowest  showed  little  or  no  relationship  between  expecta¬ 
tion  items  of  lowest  expectation  and  educational  level.  The 
only  exception  was  in  the  expectation  item  that  an  elementary 
school  principal  should  inform  parents  of  his  judgement  of  the 
teaching  competency  of  their  child’s  teacher  if  the  parents 
ask  for  this  information.  Parents  who  were  university  gradu¬ 
ates  or  who  had  some  university  training  ranked  this  among  the 
lowest  five  expectation  items;  other  parents  did  not  do  so. 

The  fewer  variations  in  expectations  of  low  parental 
agreement  appear  to  indicate  that  there  may  be  a  tendency  for 
respondents  with  different  levels  of  education  to  agree  to  a 
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greater  extent  in  the  areas  of  low  expectation  than  in  thd 
areas  of  high  expectation,. 

Differences  Among  Levels  of  Education 

The  chi-square  tests  which  were  applied  to  the  responses 
of  respondents  with  different  levels  of  education  indicated 
that  there  were  significant  differences  in  the  responses  to 
thirteen  of  the  expectation  items  0  These  thirteen  expectation 

•J 

items  and  the  level  of  significance  of  the  differences  in 
responses  are  summarized  in  Table  XV® 

For  four  of  the  expectation  items  for  which  significant 
differences  were  found  in  the  responses,  the  significant  differ¬ 
ences  were  created  primarily  by  the  difference  between  the 
nature  of  the  responses  made  by  parents  who  were  university 
graduates  and  those  who  had  less  than  a  complete  high  school 
education®  A  large  proportion  of  the  parents  who  had  less  than 
a  complete  high  school  education  strongly  agreed  that  an 
elementary  school  principal  should  make  changes  in  the  courses 
of  study  to  meet  the  interests  of  students;  university  gradu¬ 
ates,  however,  tended  to  indicate  lower  agreement  and  a  large 
number  responded  that  they  were  uncertain  or  disagreed. 
University  graduates  showed  substantially  lower  agreement  than 
did  parents  with  less  than  a  complete  high  school  education 
that  an  elementary  school  principal  should  make  changes  in  the 
courses  of  study  to  meet  the  needs  of  different  ability  groups. 
University  graduates  indicated  significantly  higher  agreement 
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TABLE  XV 


SIGNIFICANT  DIFFERENCES  IN  RESPONSES  TO  EXPECTATION  ITEMS 
OF  RESPONDENTS  WITH  DIFFERENT  LEVELS  OF  EDUCATION 


Expectation  Item 

Agreement  * 
Higher  Lower 

Significance 

Help  new  teachers  become  familiar 

0-11 

HS 

CM 

o 

e 

with  the  school  and  the  commun- 

SU 

ity  • 

UG 

Encourage  teachers  to  participate 

SU 

0-11 

,001 

in  professional  development 

UG 

HS 

activities . 

Make  changes  in  the  courses  of 

0-11 

HS 

.01 

study  to  meet  the  interests  of 

SU 

the  students. 

UG 

Have  a  detailed  knowledge  of  the 

0-11 

UG 

.01 

entire  program  of  studies  taught 

HS 

in  his  school. 

SU 

Make  changes  in  the  courses  of 

0-11 

HS 

1— 1 

o 

4 

study  to  meet  the  needs  of 

SU 

different  ability  groups. 

UG 

Be  readily  available  for  consult- 

SU 

0-11 

.05 

ation  with  parents,  students, 

HS 

and  teachers. 

UG 

Organize  his  school  so  that  there 

UG 

0-11 

CM 

O 

e 

are  few  interruptions  in 

HS 

teaching . 

SU 

Establish  school  homework 

0-11 

SU 

.01 

policies . 

HS 

UG 

Organize  parent-teacher  study 

0-11 

UG 

.001 

groups  to  review  methods  of 

HS 

reporting  to  parents. 

SU 

Review  all  teacher-made  tests  and 

0-11 

HS 

.001 

approve  all  marks  used  for 

SU 

report  cards. 

UG 

Set  up  remedial  programs  for 

0-11 

HS 

.01 

students  who  are  experiencing 

SU 

learning  difficulties. 

UG 

Inform  parents  of  his  judgement  of 

0-11 

SU 

LD 

o 

* 

the  teaching  competency  of  their 

HS 

UG 

child* s  teacher  if  requested. 

Attend  any  conference  between 

0-11 

SU 

.05 

parents  and  teacher. 

HS 

UG 

*0-11  respondents  with  0-11  years  of  public  school 


education 

HS  high  school  graduates 

SU  respondents  with  some  university  training 

UG  university  graduates 
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than  did  parents  with  less  than  a  complete  high  school  educa¬ 
tion  that  an  elementary  school  principal  should  organize  his 
school  so  that  there  are  few  interruptions  in  teaching.  A 
large  proportion  of  parents  with  from  zero  to  eleven  years  of 
public  school  education  felt  that  an  elementary  school  princi- 
pal  should  organize  parent-teacher  study  groups  to  review 
methods  of  reporting  to  parents;  most  university  graduates 
felt  that  he  should  not. 

The  significant  differences  for  four  expectation  items 
were  brought  about  by  the  differences  between  the  responses  of 
parents  who  had  partial  university  training  or  were  university 
graduates  and  those  parents  who  had  no  university  training. 
Parents  who  had  some  university  training  or  were  university 
graduates  tended  to  indicate  substantially  higher  expectation 
than  did  other  parents  that  an  elementary  school  principal 
should  encourage  teachers  to  participate  in  professional 
development  activities.  However,  they  showed  significantly 
lower  expectations  than  did  other  parents  that  an  elementary 
school  principal  should  establish  homework  policies,  inform 
parents  of  the  teaching  competency  of  their  child’s  teacher* 
and  attend  all  parent-teacher  conferences. 

For  one  expectation  item,  the  item  that  an  elementary 
school  principal  should  review  all  teacher-made  tests  and 
approve  of  all  marks  used  for  report  cards,  the  significant 
difference  was  brought  about  by  two  groups  of  parents  who  were 
not  at  the  opposite  ends  of  the  education  scale.  Parents  with 
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from  zero  to  eleven  years  of  public  school  education  tended  to 
agree  with  the  expectation  item,  those  with  some  university 
education  tended  to  disagree. 

The  significant  differences  in  the  remaining  four 
expectation  items  for  which  significant  differences  in  responses 
were  found  were  created  by  the  departure  of  the  responses  of 
the  parents  of  one  educational  level  from  the  over-all  distrib¬ 
ution  of  responses.  Parents  who  were  high  school  graduates 
showed  a  significantly  lower  expectation  that  an  elementary 
school  principal  should  help  new  teachers  become  familiar  with 
the  school  and  the  community.  University  graduates  indicated 
a  significantly  lower  expectation  that  an  elementary  school 
principal  should  have  a  detailed  knowledge  of  the  entire  pro¬ 
gram  of  studies  taught  in  his  school.  Almost  all  parents  with 
some  university  training  indicated  that  they  agreed  or  strongly 
agreed  that  an  elementary  school  principal  should  be  readily 
available  for  consultation.  Parents  who  had  less  than  a  com¬ 
plete  high  school  education  responded  that  they  expected  an 
elementary  school  principal  to  organize  remedial  programs. 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

Significant  differences  between  responses  from  parents 
with  different  levels  of  education  were  found  for  thirteen  of 
the  forty-seven  expectation  items.  This  would  appear  to  lend 
some  support  to  the  hypothesis  that  parents  with  different 
levels  of  education  hold  somewhat  different  expectations  for 
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the  behavior  of  their  elementary  school  principals*  These 
expectations  may  vary  not  only  in  the  tasks  which  parents 
expect  an  elementary  school  principal  to  carry  out  but  also  in 
the  priorities  which  are  attached  to  these  tasks. 

II.  RELATIONSHIP  OF  EXPECTATIONS  TO  TYPE  OF  OCCUPATION 

One  of  the  problems  encountered  in  this  part  of  the 
analysis  was  the  rather  small  number  of  usable  responses.  Of 
the  207  respondents,  only  173  could  be  classified  into  the 
seven  categories  of  the  Blishen  Scale.  The  reasons  for  this 
were  these:  respondents  were  asked  to  write  in  their  occupa- 
tions  and  some  neglected  to  do  so,  some  respondents  could  not 
be  classified  since  they  were  presently  attending  university* 
some  respondents  could  not  be  classified  since  they  were  women 
who  had  married  before  they  had  held  any  employment,  some 
occupations  were  not  included  in  the  Blishen  Scale,  and  some 
respondents  stated  their  occupations  in  such  a  form  that  it 
was  impossible  to  classify  them  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 
Because  several  of  the  classes  devised  by  Blishen  contained 
very  few  respondents,  the  Blishen  Scale  was  compressed  to  form 
three  categories.  These  categories  are  "High”  which  includes 
those  respondents  who  fell  into  Classes  One  and  Two  of  the 
Blishen  Scale,  "Medium”  which  includes  those  respondents  who 
fell  into  Classes  Three  and  Four  of  the  Blishen  Scale,  and 
"Low"  which  includes  those  respondents  who  fell  into  Classes 
Five,  Six,  and  Seven  of  the  Blishen  Scale. 
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Expectations  With  Highest  Parental  Agreement 

Table  XVI  shows  the  ranks  of  the  twelve  expectation 
items  which  were  given  the  highest  parental  agreement  by  par¬ 
ents  with  different  types  of  occupation. 

If  the  five  highest-ranking  expectation  items  are 
considered  for  the  respondents  of  each  type  of  occupation,  it 
is  observed  that  parents  whose  occupation  falls  into  the  "High" 
Class  feel  that  their  elementary  school  principal's  most 
important  tasks  are  keeping  informed  of  new  curriculum  develop¬ 
ments,  arranging  for  recognition  to  be  given  to  teachers  who 
do  outstanding  work,  organizing  his  school  so  that  there  are 
few  interruptions  in  teaching,  recommending  the  dismissal  of 
teachers  whose  work  he  considers  to  be  unsatisfactory,  and 
supporting  teachers  in  all  discipline  matters  and  handling  all 
serious  discipline  problems  himself. 

Parents  whose  occupations  fell  into  the  "Medium"  Class 
concurred  with  those  in  the  "High"  Class  that  an  elementary 
school  principal  should  keep  abreast  of  new  curriculum  develop¬ 
ments,  should  arrange  for  recognition  to  be  given  to  teachers 
who  do  outstanding  work,  and  should  recommend  the  dismissal  of 
teachers  whose  work  he  considers  to  be  unsatisfactory.  They 
differed  from  respondents  with  occupations  with  high  income 
and  years  of  professional  training  in  that  they  expressed 
higher  expectations  that  an  elementary  school  principal  should 
organize  his  school  so  that  proper  safety  precautions  are 
observed  at  all  times,  and  that  he  should  personally  supervise 
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TABLE  XVI 

RANKS  OF  TWELVE  EXPECTATION  ITEMS  WITH  HIGHEST  PARENTAL 
EXPECTATION  OF  RESPONDENTS  OF  DIFFERENT 
TYPES  OF  OCCUPATION 


Expectation  Item 

Occupational 
High  Medium 

Class 

Low 

Keep  informed  of  new  curriculum  develop¬ 
ments  . 

1 

2 

6 

Give  recognition  to  outstanding  teachers. 

2 

5 

* 

Organize  his  school  so  that  there  are  few 
interruptions  in  teaching. 

3 

* 

7 

Recommend  dismissal  of  unsatisfactory 
teachers • 

4 

3 

* 

Support  teachers  in  discipline  matters. 

5 

*~7 

/ 

8 

Observe  proper  safety  precautions. 

6 

4 

1.5 

Supervise  teachers’  work. 

7 

1 

3 

Strictly  enforce  school  rules. 

8 

12 

4 

Familiarize  new  teachers  with  the  school 
and  community. 

9 

10.5 

5 

Encourage  professional  development 
activities . 

10.5 

* 

* 

Confer  regularly  with  superintendent 
concerning  school’s  program. 

LO 

* 

o 

1 — 1 

* 

10.5 

Be  consistent  in  the  administration  of 
punishment . 

12.5 

* 

* 

Guide  children's  behavior  to  conform  to 
the  school’s  standards. 

12.5 

* 

* 

Organize  a  program  for  the  identification 
of  students  who  need  special  attention. 

* 

6 

10.5 

Set  up  remedial  programs. 

* 

8 

* 

Adequately  care  for  injured  or  sick 
students . 

* 

9 

1.5 

Be  more  concerned  with  promoting  good  be¬ 
havior  than  with  punishing  students. 

* 

10.5 

9 

Have  detailed  knowledge  of  program  of 
studies . 

* 

* 

12 

*Not  included  in  the  twelve  highest-ranking 
expectations  of  this  occupational  group. 
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the  work  of  the  teachers  on  his  staff* 

An  examination  of  the  five  expectation  items  which 
were  ranked  highest  by  respondents  with  occupations  of  low 
income  and  years  of  professional  training  showed  that  none  of 
these  were  ranked  in  the  highest  five  by  respondents  with 
occupations  of  high  income  and  years  of  professional  training# 
The  expectations  of  parents  in  the  low  category  agreed  with 
those  of  parents  who  were  in  the  medium  category  in  that  they 
included  in  the  five  tasks  which  they  felt  were  most  important 
that  an  elementary  school  principal  should  draw  up  a  list  of 
school  rules  concerning  student  conduct  and  enforce  them 
strictly,  help  new  teachers  become  familiar  with  the  school 
and  the  community,  and  set  up  procedures  so  that  students  who 
are  injured  or  become  ill  will  be  cared  for  promptly  and 
adequately. 

In  conclusion,  a  consideration  of  the  highest-ranking 
expectation  items  of  parents  of  different  types  of  occupation 
seems  to  indicate  that  variations  in  expectations  exist,  part¬ 
icularly  if  the  highest-ranking  expectation  items  of  the  parents 
at  the  opposite  ends  of  the  occupational  scale  are  compared. 

This  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  of  the  five  expectation  items 
ranked  highest  by  parents  in  occupations  with  high  income  and 
years  of  professional  training,  none  were  included  in  the  five 
expectation  items  ranked  highest  by  parents  of  occupations 
with  low  income  and  years  of  professional  training. 
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Expectations  With  Lowest  Parental  Agreement 

Table  XVII  shows  the  ranks  of  the  twelve  expectation 
items  which  received  the  lowest  parental  agreement  from 
respondents  with  different  types  of  occupation.. 

An  examination  of  the  low-ranking  expectation  items 
revealed  less  variation  than  was  displayed  in  high-ranking 
expectation  items.  The  two  lowest-ranking  expectation  items 
were  the  same  for  all  respondents.  These  were  the  expectation 
items  that  an  elementary  school  principal  should  accept  all 
teachers  placed  on  his  staff  even  though  he  believes  they  are 
unsuited  for  the  positions,  and  that  he  should  attend  all 
conferences  between  parents  and  teachers. 

An  examination  of  the  other  expectation  items  which 
parents  of  different  types  of  occupation  ranked  within  the 
five  lowest  showed  little  or  no  relationship  between  expecta¬ 
tion  items  of  lowest  expectation  and  type  of  occupation*  The 
only  exception  was  in  the  expectation  item  that  an  elementary 
school  principal  should  set  up  a  program  of  organized  games 
for  students  at  recess  and  at  noon.  Parents  of  the  high 
occupational  classes  did  not  include  this  expectation  item,  in 
the  five  lowest-ranking  expectation  items;  whereas,  the 
parents  of  other  occupational  groups  did. 

The  fewer  variations  in  expectations  of  low  parental 
agreement  appear  to  indicate  that  there  may  be  a  tendency  for 
respondents  with  different  types  of  occupation  to  agree  to  a 
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TABLE  XVII 

RANKS  OF  TWELVE  EXPECTATION  ITEMS  WITH  LOWEST  PARENTAL 
EXPECTATION  OF  RESPONDENTS  OF  DIFFERENT 
TYPES  OF  OCCUPATION 


Expectation  Item 

Occupational 

High  Medium 

Class 

LOW 

Accept  all  teachers  even  though  he 
believes  they  are  unsuited  for  the 
positions . 

47 

47 

47 

Attend  all  parent-teacher  conferences* 

46 

46 

46 

Organize  parent-teacher  study  groups 
to  review  methods  of  reporting  to 
parents  * 

45 

40 

* 

Inform  parents  of  the  teaching  com¬ 
petency  of  their  child’s  teacher* 

44 

37*5 

40 

Visit  parents  of  students  who  are 
having  difficulty  in  school* 

43 

35.5 

43 

Change  courses  of  study  to  meet 
interests  of  students* 

42 

44 

36 

Organize  games  for  students  at  recess 
and  at  noon. 

41 

45 

44 

Review  all  teacher-made  tests  and 
report  card  marks* 

40 

43 

42 

Be  concerned  with  out-of-school 
activities  of  staff  members* 

39 

35*5 

45 

Establish  a  school  homework  policy* 

37*5 

42 

* 

Organize  student  traffic  patrols* 

37*5 

39 

* 

Encourage  teachers  to  experiment  with 
new  teaching  methods* 

36 

3  7*5 

38.5 

Teach  at  least  one  subject  himself. 

* 

41 

* 

Encourage  professional  development 
activities . 

* 

* 

4.1 

Assign  teachers  on  basis  of  qualifi¬ 
cations  rather  than  preferences* 

* 

* 

38*5 

Be  readily  available  for  consultation* 

* 

* 

37 

*Not  included  in  the  twelve  lowest-ranking 
expectation  items  of  this  occupational  group* 
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greater  extent  in  the  areas  of  low  expectation  than  in  the 
areas  of  high  expectation. 

Differences  Among  Types  of  Occupation 

The  chi-square  tests  which  were  applied  to  the 
responses  of  respondents  with  different  types  of  occupation 
indicated  that  there  were  significant  differences  in  the 
responses  to  eight  expectation  items.  These  eight  expectation 
items  and  the  level  of  significance  of  the  differences  in 
responses  are  summarized  in  Table  XVIII. 

For  two  of  the  expectation  items  for  which  significant 
differences  were  found  in  the  responses,  the  significant 
differences  were  created  primarily  by  the  difference  between 
the  responses  made  by  parents  who  were  included  in  the  high 
occupational  class  and  those  who  were  included  in  the  low 
occupational  class.  Parents  in  the  high  class  disagreed  that 
an  elementary  school  principal  should  make  changes  in  the 
courses  of  study  to  meet  the  interests  of  students  or  that  he 
should  organize  parent-teacher  study  groups  to  review  methods 
of  reporting  to  parents;  on  the  other  hand,  parents  in  the  low 
class  felt  that  he  should  carry  out  both  of  these  activities. 

The  significant  differences  for  four  expectation  items 
were  brought  about  by  the  difference  between  the  responses  of 
parents  in  high  and  medium  occupations  and  the  responses  of 
parents  in  occupations  with  low  income  and  years  of  profes¬ 
sional  training.  Parents  in  the  low  category  of  occupations 
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SIGNIFICANT  DIFFERENCES  IN  RESPONSES  TO  EXPECTATION  ITEMS 
OF  RESPONDENTS  WITH  DIFFERENT  TYPES  OF  OCCUPATION 


Expectation  Item 

Agreement* 
Higher  Lower 

Significance 

Recommend  the  dismissal  of  teachers 
whose  work  he  considers  to  be 
unsatisfactory* 

high 
med  . 

low 

*05 

Encourage  teachers  to  participate 
in  professional  development 
activities » 

high 
med . 

low 

*001 

Make  changes  in  the  courses  of 
study  to  meet  the  interests  of 
the  students  in  his  school* 

low 

med  « 
high 

®  02 

Organize  his  school  so  that  there 
are  few  interruptions  in  teach¬ 
ing* 

high 

med  * 
low 

*02 

Organize  his  school  so  that 

teachers  are  relieved  as  much 
as  possible  of  non-teaching 
duties • 

high 
med  * 

low 

*  02 

Organize  parent-teacher  study 
groups  to  review  methods  of 
reporting  to  parents* 

low 

med  * 
high 

®  0 1 

Organize  student  traffic  patrols. 

low 

med . 
high 

*02 

Visit  the  parents  of  students  who 
are  having  difficulty  in  school. 

med . 
low 

high 

*02 

med , 


low 


and  years  of  professional  training* 

-  respondents  with  occupations  of  medium  income 
and  years  of  professional  training* 

-  respondents  with  occupations  of  low  income 
and  years  of  professional  training  * 
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differed  in  their  responses  from  the  responses  of  parents  with 
other  types  of  occupation  in  that  they  indicated  lower  agree¬ 
ment  that  an  elementary  school  principal  should  recommend  the 
dismissal  of  teachers  whose  work  he  considers  to  be  unsatis¬ 
factory,  that  he  should  encourage  teachers  to  participate  in 
professional  development  activities,  and  that  he  should  organ¬ 
ize  his  school  so  that  teachers  are  relieved  as  much  as  possible 
of  non-teaching  duties.  Parents  of  the  low  occupational  class 
tended  to  agree  more  strongly  than  did  parents  of  other 
occupational  classes  that  an  elementary  school  principal  should 
organize  student  traffic  patrols. 

For  the  other  two  expectation  items  for  which  signifi¬ 
cant  differences  were  found,  the  difference  in  responses  were 
primarily  between  the  responses  of  parents  of  the  medium  and 
low  occupational  classes  and  the  responses  of  the  parents  of 
the  high  occupational  class.  Parents  in  the  occupational 
class  with  high  income  and  years  of  professional  training 
indicated  significantly  higher  agreement  than  did  other  parents 
to  the  expectation  item  that  an  elementary  school  principal 
should  organize  his  school  so  that  there  are  few  interruptions 
in  teaching;  however,  they  indicated  much  lower  agreement  than 
did  other  parents  to  the  expectation  item  that  an  elementary 
school  principal  should  visit  the  parents  of  students  whq  are 
experiencing  difficulty  in  school. 
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Summary  and  Conclusions 

Significant  differences  between  responses  from  respond- 
ents  of  different  occupational  classes  were  found  for  eight  of 
the  forty-seven  expectation  items .  This  would  appear  to  lend 
some  support  to  the  hypothesis  that  parents  with  different 
types  of  occupation  hold  somewhat  different  expectations  for 
their  elementary  school  principals® 

III „  SUMMARY 

The  previous  finding  that  there  appears  to  be  more 
agreement  among  parents  with  respect  to  expectation  items  of 
low  agreement  than  for  expectation  items  of  high  agreement  was 
supported  by  the  findings  in  this  part  of  the  study®  Fewer 
items  were  included  in  the  lowest-ranking  twelve  expectation 
items  than  in  the  twelve  highest-ranking  expectation  items 
when  parents  were  grouped  according  to  levels  of  education  and 
types  of  occupation®  Less  variation  in  ranking  of  the  twelve 
lowest-ranking  expectation  items  was  exhibited  in  both  methods 
of  grouping  parents® 

The  results  of  the  tests  for  significant  differences 
indicated  that  the  differences  in  expectations  which  parents 
hold  for  an  elementary  school  principal  are  related  to  the 
parents’  levels  of  education®  Significant  differences  were 
found  in  the  responses  to  thirteen  of  the  expectation  items 
when  respondents  were  grouped  according  to  level  of  education, 
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in  ten  of  the  expectation  items  when  parents  were  grouped  by 
attendance  areas,  and  in  eight  when  respondents  were  grouped 
according  to  types  of  occupation. 

Another  indication  that  the  level  of  education  is  a 
better  predictor  than  are  the  other  two  variables  of  what 
expectations  parents  hold  for  their  elementary  school 
principals  is  the  fact  that  significant  differences  in 
responses  generally  had  a  higher  level  of  significance  when 
parents  were  grouped  according  to  levels  of  education.  Thirty 
per  cent  of  the  expectation  items  which  showed  significant 
differences  in  responses  when  attendance  areas  were  used  to 
group  the  respondents  had  a  level  of  significance  higher  than 
.02,  25  per  cent  when  respondents  were  grouped  according  to 
types  of  occupation,  and  approximately  62  per  cent  when 
respondents  were  grouped  according  to  levels  of  education. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


PERCEPTIONS  OF  THE  TASKS  OF  AN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL 

Respondents  were  asked  to  indicate  their  opinions 
respecting  the  tasks  of  an  elementary  school  principal  in  four 
ways:  first,  they  were  asked  to  rank  eight  tasks  of  an  element 
ary  school  principal  in  what  they  felt  was  their  order  of 
importance;  second,  they  were  asked  to  indicate  which  of  the 
eight  tasks  they  felt  elementary  school  principals  presently 
were  handling  adequately;  third,  they  were  asked  to  indicate 
which  tasks  they  felt  elementary  school  principals  were  not 
handling  adequately;  and  fourth,  they  were  asked  to  state 
changes  which  they  felt  elementary  school  principals  could 
make  to  improve  their  schools. 

Rank  orders  of  eight  tasks  were  established  from  the 
responses  of  the  total  sample  and  those  of  particular  sub¬ 
groups.  A  joint  analysis  was  made  of  the  tasks  which  respond¬ 
ents  indicated  they  felt  were  not  handled  adequately  and  the 
tasks  they  felt  were  handled  adequately.  For  the  analysis, 
the  responses  that  a  task  was  not  handled  adequately  were 
subtracted  from  the  responses  that  the  task  was  handled  ade¬ 
quately.  This  figure  gave  a  relative  indication  of  how 
adequately  parents  felt  a  task  was  handled. 

For  the  analysis  of  the  suggested  changes,  the  changes 
which  were  suggested  frequently  were  considered  to  be  held  by 
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respondents  as  being  more  important  than  those  which  were 
mentioned  infrequently. 

I.  RESPONSES  OF  THE  TOTAL  SAMPLE 

The  Relative  Importance  of  Eight  Tasks 

Table  XIX  shows  the  ranks  for  eight  tasks  of 
an  elementary  school  principal  using  the  total  sample  of 
responses.  The  indication  is  that  parents  feel  that  those 
tasks  of  an  elementary  school  principal  which  would  fall  into 
the  category  of  his  professional  responsibilities  are  more 
important  than  his  routine  administrative  duties.  This  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  tasks  of  organizing  students 
and  teachers  for  effective  instruction,  curriculum  improvement 
and  supervising  the  work  of  teachers  rank  appreciably  higher 
than  the  routine  tasks  of  office  management  and  supervising 
the  caretaking  services  of  the  school. 

TABLE  XIX 

RANK  ORDER  OF  TASKS  FOR  THE  TOTAL  SAMPLE 


Task 

Organizing  students  and  teachers  for  effective 
instruction. 

Working  with  teachers  to  improve  the  curriculum. 
Supervising  the  work  of  teachers. 

Maintaining  an  effective  system  of  discipline. 
Counselling  students. 

Office  management. 

Keeping  the  community  aware  of  the  school’s  program. 
Supervising  the  caretaking  services  of  the  school 
and  the  school  grounds. 


Rank 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
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Adequacy  of  Elementary  Principals  *  Task  Performance 

Many  of  the  respondents  did  not  complete  the  section 
of  the  opinionnaire  which  asked  them  to  indicate  which  tasks 
they  felt  elementary  school  principals  were  handling  adequately 
and  which  they  felt  were  not  being  handled  adequately.  A  large 
number  of  these  respondents  indicated  that  they  were  unable  to 
complete  these  opinionnaire  items  because  they  were  not 
familiar  enough  with  the  administration  of  elementary  schools. 
Generally,  respondents  tended  to  answer  that  the  eight  tasks 
were  handled  adequately  rather  than  inadequately  in  that  tasks 
which  respondents  felt  were  handled  adequately  were  mentioned 
648  times;  whereas,  tasks  which  respondents  felt  were  handled 
inadequately  were  mentioned  only  253  times.  Table  XX  gives  a 
description  of  each  task,  the  number  of  respondents  who  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  task  was  handled  adequately,  the  number  of 
respondents  who  felt  that  the  task  was  handled  inadequately, 
and  the  relative  degree  of  adequacy.  The  relative  degree  of 
adequacy  was  derived  by  subtracting  the  number  of  respondents 
who  indicated  that  the  task  was  handled  inadequately  from  the 
number  of  respondents  who  felt  that  the  task  was  handled 
adequately. 

The  indication  is  that  parents  feel  that  elementary 
school  principals  are  now  handling  three  of  the  eight  tasks 
much  more  adequately  than  the  other  five.  According  to 
parents,  elementary  school  principals  are  doing  a  very  adequate 
job  of  organizing  students  and  teachers  for  effective  instruc- 
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tion,  of  managing  their  offices  and  handling  supplies  and 
equipment,  and  of  supervising  caretaking  services.  Parents 
indicated  that  they  felt  that  elementary  school  principals  are 
not  doing  an  adequate  job  of  counselling  students.  They  also 
indicated  that  they  feel  elementary  school  principals  do  not 
rank  high  in  adequacy  in  the  areas  of  working  with  teachers  to 
improve  the  curriculum  and  keeping  the  community  aware  of  the 
school’s  program. 

TABLE  XX 

PARENTS’  RELATIVE  RATING  OF  ADEQUACY  OF  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS’  PERFORMANCE  IN  EIGHT  TASK  AREAS 


Task 

No .  of 
Adequate 

Responses 

Inadequate 

Relative 

Adequacy: 

Office  management. 

102 

3 

99 

Organizing  students  and  teachers 
for  effective  instruction. 

108 

19 

89 

Supervising  caretaking  services. 

88 

7 

81 

Maintaining  effective  discipline 

.  88 

45 

43 

Supervising  teachers. 

80 

42 

38 

Keeping  the  community  aware  of 
the  school’s  program. 

67 

39 

28 

Working  with  teachers  to  improve 
the  curriculum. 

67 

42 

25 

Counselling  students. 

48 

56 

-8 

*Number  of  responses  indicating 

adequacy 

of  handling 

minus 

number  of  responses  indicating  inadequacy  of  handling. 


Suggested  Changes 

Many  changes  that  elementary  school  principals  could 
make  to  improve  their  schools  were  suggested;  however,  some 
were  made  by  so  few  respondents  that  it  was  inferred  that  these 
were  not  indicative  of  high  parental  expectation.  Six  sug- 
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gested  changes  did  appear  freguently  enough  to  permit  some 
generalizations . 

The  change  which  parents  felt  was  the  most  important 
in  that  it  was  mentioned  most  frequently  was  that  elementary 
principals  should  supervise  teachers  more  closely.,  The  change 
which  was  suggested  second  in  frequency  was  that  elementary 
school  principals  should  bring  about  better  home-school  liaison 
and  improve  the  system  of  communications  between  the  home  and 
the  school.  This  would  appear  to  complement  a  previous  finding 
in  this  study  that  elementary  school  principals  do  not  rate 
high  in  adequacy  in  the  area  of  keeping  the  community  aware  of 
the  school’s  program.  The  third  most-mentioned  change  was  that 
elementary  school  principals  should  spend  less  time  on  routine 
administrative  matters  and  spend  more  time  on  their  professional 
duties;  in  connection  with  this,  parents  mentioned  that  adequate 
clerical  staff  should  be  hired  to  handle  most  routine  office 
administration . 

The  change  mentioned  fourth  in  frequency  was  that 
elementary  school  principals  should  initiate  better  student 
counselling  programs,  more  remedial  programs,  and  better 
methods  for  the  identification  of  students  who  require  special 
attention.  This  change  also  complements  somewhat  a  previous 
finding  in  this  study  that  parents  feel  that  principals  are 
not  doing  an  adequate  job  of  counselling  students.  The  change 
which  ranked  fifth  in  frequency  was  that  elementary  school 
principals  should  exercise  more  control  over  the  hiring, 
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dismissal,  and  placement  of  teachers.  The  change  mentioned 
sixth  in  frequency  was  that  elementary  school  principals  should 
develop  better  discipline  policies. 

II.  PERCEPTIONS  OF  TASKS  BY  PARENTS  IN  FOUR  ATTENDANCE  AREAS 


The  Relative  Importance  of  Eight  Tasks 

Table  XXI  gives  the  rank  order  of  the  eight  tasks  in 
each  attendance  area.  Areas  A  and  D  are  areas  of  relatively 
low  socio-economic  status:  Areas  B  and  C  are  areas  of  relatively 
high  socio-economic  status. 

TABLE  XXI 

RANK  ORDER  OF  TASKS  IN  EACH  ATTENDANCE  AREA 


Task 

Attendance 
Area  Area 

A  B 

Areas 

Area  Area 
C  D 

Organizing  students  and  teachers  for 
effective  instruction. 

1 

1 

.1 

1 

Working  with  teachers  to  improve  the 
curriculum. 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Supervising  the  work  of  teachers. 

3 

3 

4 

3 

Maintaining  an  effective  system  of 
discipline . 

4 

4 

3 

4 

Counselling  students. 

5 

5 

5 

5 

Keeping  the  community  aware  of  the 
school's  program. 

7 

7 

6 

6 

Office  management. 

6 

6 

7 

7 

Supervising  the  caretaking  services. 

8 

8 

8 

8 

Several  differences  in  ranking 

from 

that  of 

the 

total 

sample  were  noted  but  these  differences 

were 

not  marked. 

The 

respondents  in  Attendance  Area  C,  an  area  of 

relatively 

high 

. 
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socio-economic  status,  showed  the  greatest  departure  in  their 
ranking  of  the  eight  tasks  from  the  ranking  given  by  the  total 
sample  of  respondents  in  that  their  ranking  differed  for  four 
of  the  tasks.  Although  differences  in  ranking  were  noted, 
tests  of  significance  failed  to  reveal  any  significant  differ¬ 
ences  in  responses. 

Adequacy  of  Elementary  Principals '  Task  Performance 

Table  XXII  gives  a  description  of  each  task  and  the 
relative  degree  of  adequacy  which  parents  in  each  attendance 
area  indicated  that  elementary  school  principals  displayed  in 
handling  these  tasks. 

TABLE  XXII 

RELATIVE  RATING  OF  ADEQUACY*  OF  ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPALS' 
PERFORMANCE  IN  EIGHT  TASK  AREAS  BY  PARENTS 
OF  DIFFERENT  ATTENDANCE  AREAS 


Attendance 

Areas 

Task 

Area 

Area 

Area 

Area 

A 

B 

C 

D 

Office  Management. 

Organizing  students  and  teachers  for 

14 

31 

26 

28 

effective  instruction. 

12 

18 

19 

40 

Supervising  the  caretaking  services. 

10 

2  7 

18 

26 

Maintaining  effective  discipline. 

5 

11 

2 

25 

Supervising  the  work  of  teachers. 
Working  with  teachers  to  improve  the 

5 

10 

3 

20 

curriculum. 

Keeping  the  community  aware  of  the 

3 

-1 

-1 

27 

school's  program. 

-1 

0 

6 

20 

Counselling  students. 

-3 

-5 

-8 

8 

♦Number  of  responses  indicating  adequacy  of  handling  minus 
number  of  responses  indicating  inadequacy  of  handling. 
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The  indication  is  that,  parents  in  all  four  attendance 
areas  feel  that  their  elementary  school  principals  are  handling 
adequately  tasks  in  the  areas  of  organizing  students  and  teach¬ 
ers  for  effective  instruction,  office  management,  and  super¬ 
vising  caretaking  services.  It  also  appears  that  parents  feel 
that  their  elementary  school  principals  perform  least  adequately 
in  the  area  of  counselling  students.  Parents  in  three  areas, 
the  two  areas  of  high  socio-economic  status  and  one  of  the  low 
socio-economic  status  areas,  felt  that  elementary  school  princ¬ 
ipals  are  not  doing  a  particularly  effective  job  of  working  with 
teachers  to  improve  the  curriculum  and  of  keeping  the  community 
aware  of  the  school’s  program.  Two  areas,  one  of  high  socio¬ 
economic  status  and  one  of  low  socio-economic  status ,  felt  that 
elementary  school  principals  are  not  handling  adequately  the 
tasks  associated  with  maintaining  effective  discipline  and 
supervising  the  work  of  teachers. 

III.  PERCEPTIONS  OF  TASKS  BY  PARENTS  OF 
DIFFERENT  LEVELS  OF  EDUCATION 
The  Relative  Importance  of  Eight  Tasks 

Table  XXIII  lists  the  eight  tasks  and  the  rank  order 
of  these  tasks  when  respondents  were  grouped  according  to 
their  levels  of  education. 

Respondents  with  a  high  school  education  or  less 
ranked  the  tasks  in  the  same  order  as  did  the  total  sample  of 
respondents.  Respondents  with  the  equivalent  of  partial 
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university  training  and  those  who  were  university  graduates 
differed  from  the  total  sample  or  respondents  in  that  they 
ranked  an  elementary  school  principal's  tasks  in  the  area  of 
keeping  the  community  aware  of  the  school's  program  higher 
than  those  tasks  related  to  office  management.  University 
graduates  differed  from  all  other  respondents  in  that  they 
indicated  that  they  felt  that  an  elementary  school  principal's 
work  in  supervising  teachers  should  rank  higher  than  his  work 
with  teachers  to  improve  the  curriculum..  No  significant 
differences  were  noted,  however,  when  the  differences  in 
responses  were  tested  for  significance. 


TABLE  XXIII 

RANK  ORDER  OF  TASKS  ACCORDED  BY  PARENTS 
OF  DIFFERENT  LEVELS  OF  EDUCATION 


Task 

Levels  of 
0-11  High 

Years  School 

Education 

Some  Univ. 

Univ.  Grad. 

Organizing  students  and  teachers 
for  effective  instruction. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Working  with  teachers  to  improve 
the  curriculum. 

2 

2 

2 

3 

Supervising  the  work  of  teachers. 

3 

3 

3 

2 

Maintaining  effective  discipline. 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Counselling  students. 

5 

5 

5 

5 

Office  management. 

6 

6 

7 

7 

Keeping  the  community  aware  of 
the  school's  program. 

7 

7 

6 

6 

Supervising  the  caretaking  services 

.  8 

8 

8 

8 
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Adequacy  of  Elementary  Principals '  Task  Performance 

Table  XXIV  gives  a  description  of  each  task  and  the 
relative  degree  of  adequacy  which  parents  of  each  level  of 
education  indicated  that  elementary  school  principals  displayed 
in  handling  these  tasks. 


TABLE  XXIV 

RELATIVE  RATING  OF  ADEQUACY*  OF  ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPALS' 
PERFORMANCE  IN  EIGHT  TASK  AREAS  BY  PARENTS 
OF  DIFFERENT  LEVELS  OF  EDUCATION 


Level  of 

Education 

Task 

0-11 

Years 

High 

School 

Some 

Univ. 

Univ. 

Grad. 

Office  management. 

30 

25 

16 

29 

Organizing  students  and  teachers 
for  effective  instruction. 

32 

19 

15 

22 

Supervising  the  caretaking  services 

.  26 

18 

10 

27 

Maintaining  effective  discipline. 

16 

16 

4 

9 

Supervising  the  work  of  teachers. 

20 

9 

4 

1 

Keeping  the  community  aware  of  the 
school's  program. 

18 

7 

-1 

15 

Working  with  teachers  to  improve 
the  curriculum. 

18 

11 

4 

-6 

Counselling  students. 

6 

1 

“6 

-10 

♦Number  of  responses  indicating  adequacy  of  handling  minus 
number  of  responses  indicating  inadequacy  of  handling® 


It  would  appear  that  all  respondents,  regardless  of 
their  levels  of  education,  felt  that  of  the  eight  tasks  listed 
elementary  school  principals  were  doing  their  most  effective 
work  in  the  areas  of  office  management,  organizing  students 
and  teachers  for  effective  instruction,  and  supervising  the 
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caretaking  services.  All  respondents  also  agreed  that  element¬ 
ary  school  principals  were  least  effective  in  the  area  of 
student  counselling.  Another  observation  is  that  as  the  level 
of  education  increased,  the  number  of  tasks  which  respondents 
felt  elementary  school  principals  handled  adequately  decreased. 
This  would  appear  to  indicate  that  parents  of  high  levels  of 
education  hold  higher  expectations  for  the  adequacy  of  the 
task  performance  of  elementary  school  principals  than  do 
parents  of  low  levels  of  education. 

IV.  PERCEPTIONS  OF  TASKS  BY  PARENTS  OF 
DIFFERENT  TYPES  OF  OCCUPATION 

The  Relative  Importance  of  Eight  Tasks 

Table  XXV  lists  the  eight  tasks  and  the  rank  order  of 
these  tasks  when  respondents  were  grouped  according  to  their 
types  of  occupation. 

Slight  variations  in  ranking  were  noted  in  four  of  the 
eight  tasks.  The  greatest  variation  was  present  in  the  task 
area  of  the  elementary  school  principal  and  his  supervision  of 
the  work  of  teachers.  This  task  was  ranked  second  in  import¬ 
ance  by  parents  of  occupations  with  high  income  and  years  of 
professional  training,  fourth  by  those  in  the  medium  occupa¬ 
tions,  and  third  by  respondents  who  had  occupations  with  low 
income  and  years  of  professional  training.  However, 
statistical  tests  did  not  reveal  any  significant  differences 
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TABLE  XXV 

RANK  ORDER  OF  TASKS  ACCORDED  BY  PARENTS 
OF  DIFFERENT  TYPES  OF  OCCUPATION 


Task 

Occupat ional 
High  Med. 

Class 

Low 

Organizing  students  and  teachers  for 
effective  instruction. 

1 

1 

1 

Working  with  teachers  to  improve  the 
curriculum. 

3 

2 

2 

Supervising  the  work  of  teachers. 

2 

4 

3 

Maintaining  effective  discipline. 

4 

3 

4 

Counselling  students. 

5 

5 

5 

Office  management. 

7 

6 

6 

Keeping  the  community  aware  of  the 
school's  program. 

6 

7 

7 

Supervising  the  caretaking  services. 

8 

8 

8 

Adequacy  of  Elementary  Principals  *  Task  Performance 

Table  XXVI  gives  a  description  of  each  task  and  the 
relative  degree  of  adequacy  which  parents  of  each  type  of 
occupation  indicated  that  elementary  school  principals  displayed 
in  handling  these  tasks. 

All  respondents  indicated  that  elementary  school 
principals  are  performing  adequately  in  the  areas  of  office 
management,  organizing  students  and  teachers  for  effective 
instruction,  and  supervising  the  caretaking  services.  All 
respondents  indicated  that  they  felt  that  the  task  which  was 
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handled  least  adequately  by  elementary  school  principals  was 
that  of  student  counselling.  Respondents  with  occupations  of 
high  income  and  years  of  professional  training  expressed  lower 
satisfaction  than  did  respondents  of  other  occupational  classes 
with  the  adequacy  of  elementary  school  principals'  handling  of 
the  eight  tasks.  The  implication  that  might  be  drawn  is  that 
this  group  of  parents  hold  higher  expectations  for  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  an  elementary  school  principal  in  the  task  areas  than 
do  other  parents.  This  finding  is  complemented  by  a  similar 
finding  in  this  study  that  parents  of  high  levels  of  education 
expect  higher  adequacy  from  elementary  school  principals  in  the 
performance  of  tasks  than  do  parents  of  lower  educational  levels. 


TABLE  XXVI 

RELATIVE  RATING  OF  ADEQUACY"  OF  ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPALS' 
PERFORMANCE  IN  EIGHT  TASK  AREAS  BY  PARENTS 
WITH  DIFFERENT  TYPES  OF  OCCUPATION 


Task 

Occupational 
High  Med. 

Classes 

Low 

Office  management. 

44 

30 

14 

Organizing  students  and  teachers 
effective  instruction. 

for 

32 

29 

20 

Supervising  caretaking  services. 

2  7 

26 

14 

Maintaining  effective  discipline. 

15 

18 

11 

Keeping  the  community  aware  of  the 
school's  program. 

15 

9 

7 

Supervising  teachers. 

2 

17 

5 

Working  with  teachers  to  improve 
curriculum. 

the 

-4 

17 

10 

Counselling  students. 

-6 

4 

3 

"Number  of  responses  indicating  adequacy  of  handling  minus 
number  of  responses  indicating  inadequacy  of  handling. 
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V .  SUMMARY 

Several  observations  can  be  made  as  a  result  of  an 
examination  of  what  parents  consider  is  the  relative  importance 
of  eight  task  areas,  the  adequacy  which  parents  feel  elementary 
school  principals  exhibit  when  performing  these  tasks,  and  the 
changes  which  parents  suggested  that  elementary  school  princi¬ 
pals  should  make  to  improve  their  schools* 

The  first  observation  is  that  there  is  no  significant 
difference  in  the  ranks  accorded  the  eight  tasks  by  different 
groups  of  parents*  Although  some  variation  in  the  ranking  of 
the  task  areas  were  found  when  parents  were  grouped  according 
to  attendance  areas,  levels  of  education,  and  types  of  occupa¬ 
tion,  these  variations  were  found  not  to  be  significantly 
different  when  chi-square  tests  of  significance  were  applied 
to  the  responses* 

The  second  observation  is  that  there  may  be  differences 
in  the  expectations  held  by  parents  for  the  performance  of 
tasks  by  elementary  school  principals*  Parents  of  high  levels 
of  education  showed  a  tendency  to  regard  elementary  school 
principals'  performances  of  tasks  as  being  less  adequate  than 
did  parents  of  low  educational  levels.  Parents  with  occupations 
of  high  salaries  and  years  of  professional  training  displayed 
lower  satisfaction  with  elementary  school  principals'  perform¬ 
ance  of  tasks  than  did  parents  with  occupations  of  medium  and 
low  salaries  and  years  of  professional  training. 
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Another  observation  is  that  parents  felt  that  the  most 
important  task  of  an  elementary  school  principal,  that  of 
organizing  students  and  teachers  for  effective  instruction, 
was  being  handled  adequately.. 

The  fourth  observation  is  that  two  of  the  tasks  which 
ranked  high  in  adequacy  of  execution  by  elementary  school 
principals,  office  management  and  supervision  of  caretaking 
services,  are  tasks  which  parents  ranked  low  in  importance. 

One  of  the  changes  which  parents  suggested  was  that  elementary 
school  principals  should  spend  less  time  on  routine  adminis¬ 
tration,  which  probably  includes  office  management,  and  should 
spend  more  time  on  their  professional  duties. 

The  next  observation  is  that  although  parents  ranked 
an  elementary  school  principal's  work  with  counselling  students 
only  fifth  in  relative  importance,  this  was  the  task  which 
parents  invariably  felt  was  handled  least  adequately.  One  of 
the  most  frequently  mentioned  changes  that  parents  suggested 
that  elementary  school  principals  should  make  was  that  there 
should  be  more  and  better  student  counselling  programs. 

The  sixth  observation  is  that  although  the  task  area 
of  keeping  the  community  aware  of  the  school's  program  was 
ranked  seventh  in  relative  importance  by  parents,  parents 
indicated  that  elementary  school  principals  did  not  carry  out 
this  task  at  a  high  level  of  adequacy.  One  of  the  changes 
which  parents  frequently  suggested  was  that  better  home-school 
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liaison  and  communication  be  established. 

A  further  observation  is  that  parents  expected  element¬ 
ary  school  principals  to  supervise  the  work  of  teachers  more 
closely.  The  supervision  of  teachers  was  ranked  third  in 
importance  when  parents  ranked  the  eight  tasks  and  was  the 
change  which  was  mentioned  most  frequently  by  parents.  In 
connection  with  the  supervision  of  teachers,  parents  indicated 
that  they  felt  elementary  school  principals  should  play  a  more 
dominant  part  in  the  selection,  placement,  and  dismissal  of 
teachers  on  their  staffs. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


EXPECTATIONS  FOR  PERSONAL  AND  PROFESSIONAL  CHARACTERISTICS 
OF  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS 

Parents  who  acted  as  respondents  in  this  study  were 
asked  to  indicate  their  preferences  for  the  age,  sex,  profes¬ 
sional  training,  and  teaching  experience  of  an  elementary 
school  principals  One  open-ended  response  item  was  also 
included;  this  item  asked  respondents  to  state  what  other 
personal  characteristics  they  felt  an  elementary  school 
principal  should  have. 

Age 

Table  XXVII  shows  the  distribution  of  responses  when 
respondents  were  asked  to  check  the  category  which  they  felt 
represented  most  closely  the  age  bracket  into  which  they  would 
prefer  their  elementary  school  principal  to  fall* 

TABLE  XXVII 

RESPONDENTS’  PREFERENCES  FOR  THE  AGE  OF  AN 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL 


Age 

Preference 

Frequency 

Per  cent 

At 

least 

25 

years 

of 

age 

27 

14.0 

At 

least 

35 

years 

of 

age 

144 

74.6 

At 

least 

45 

years 

of 

age 

21 

10.9 

At 

least 

55 

years 

of 

age 

1 

.5 

Total 

193 

100.0 
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The  majority,  74.6  per  cent,  of  the  respondents  who 
answered  this  item,  indicated  that  they  preferred  their 
elementary  school  principal  to  be  at  least  thirty-five  years 
of  age.  No  significant  differences  were  found  in  the  responses 
to  this  item  when  respondents  were  classified  according  to 
attendance  areas,  levels  of  education,  or  types  of  occupation. 

Sex 

One  hundred  eighty  parents  responded  to  the  opinion- 
naire  item  which  asked  them  to  indicate  whether  they  preferred 
a  male  or  female  elementary  school  principal.  Of  these  180 
parents,  178  preferred  a  male  elementary  school  principal. 

Professional  Training 

Table  XXVIII  shows  the  distribution  of  responses  when 
parents  were  asked  to  check  the  response  which  they  felt 
represented  most  closely  the  level  of  professional  training 
a  teacher  should  have  before  he  is  appointed  as  an  elementary 
school  principal. 

TABLE  XXVIII 

RESPONDENTS'  PREFERENCES  FOR  THE  PROFESSIONAL  QUALIFICATIONS 
OF  AN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL 


Preference  Frequency  Per  cent 


Two  or  three 

years  of 

university 

training . 

28 

13.8 

A  university 

degree . 

102 

50.2 

Study  beyond 

the  first 

university 

degree . 

73 

36.0 

Total 

203 

100.0 
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About  one-half,  50.2  per  cent,  of  the  parents  who 
responded  to  this  item  felt  that  a  teacher  should  have  a 
university  degree  before  he  is  appointed  as  an  elementary 
school  principal.  No  significant  differences  were  found  in 
the  responses  when  respondents  were  classified  according  to 
attendance  areas,  levels  of  education,  or  types  of  occupation. 

Teaching  Experience 

Table  XXIX  gives  the  distribution  of  responses  when 
parents  were  asked  to  check  the  category  which  they  felt 
represented  most  closely  the  number  of  years  of  teaching 
experience  a  teacher  should  have  before  he  is  appointed  as  an 
elementary  school  principal. 

TABLE  XXIX 

RESPONDENTS'  PREFERENCES  FOR  THE  TEACHING  EXPERIENCE 
OF  AN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL 


Preference 

Frequency 

Per  cent 

less  than  ten  years 

52 

26.1 

ten  to  twenty  years 

144 

72.4 

more  than  twenty  years 

3 

1.5 

Total 

199 

100.0 

A  majority,  72.4  per  cent,  of  the  parents  who  answered 
this  item,  indicated  that  they  felt  a  teacher  should  have  from 
ten  to  twenty  years  of  teaching  experience  before  being 
appointed  as  an  elementary  school  principal.  No  significant 
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differences  were  found  in  the  responses  when  the  respondents 
were  classified  according  to  attendance  areas,  levels  of 
education,  or  types  of  employment. 

Other  Personal  Characteristics 

Respondents  were  asked  to  list  any  other  personal 
characteristics  which  they  felt  an  elementary  school  principal 
should  have.  A  large  number  of  different  responses  were  made 
to  this  item.  When  all  the  responses  were  tabulated,  some 
appeared  to  become  much  more  important  than  others  since  they 
were  made  much  more  frequently.  Table  XXX  shows  the  eighteen 
most-mentioned  personal  characteristics  which  respondents  felt 
an  elementary  school  principal  should  have  and  gives  their 
rank  and  the  frequency  with  which  they  were  mentioned. 

Summary 

In  summary,  if  an  elementary  school  principal  had  the 
personal  and  professional  qualifications  embodying  the  prefer¬ 
ences  of  the  majority  of  the  parents  who  acted  as  respondents, 
then  the  elementary  school  principal  would  be  a  man  of  at  least 
thirty-five  years  of  age.  He  would  have  one  university  degree 
and  would  have  had  at  least  ten  years  of  teaching  experience 
before  his  appointment  as  an  elementary  school  principal.  If 
only  the  eight  highest-ranking  personal  characteristics  were 
used  to  describe  him,  he  would  have  high  morals  and  ethical 
standards,  good  administrative  ability  and  a  pleasing  person- 
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TABLE  XXX 

PERSONAL  CHARACTERISTICS  WHICH  PARENTS  FEEL 
AN  ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPAL  SHOULD  HAVE 


Personal  Characteristic 

Rank 

Frequency 

High  morals  and  a  good  character. 

1 

29 

High  organizational  and  administrative 
ability. 

2 

28 

A  pleasing  personality. 

3 

21 

An  understanding  of  children. 

4 

19 

Ability  to  command  respect. 

5 

17 

An  interest  in  children. 

7 

16 

A  sense  of  humor. 

7 

16 

A  sense  of  fairness. 

7 

16 

A  liking  for  children. 

9.5 

15 

Tolerance . 

9.5 

15 

Sterness . 

11 

14 

Married  and  have  children. 

12 

12 

Devotion  to  his  profession. 

15 

11 

Good  emotional  control. 

15 

11 

Open-mindedness  and  a  willingness  to 
adopt  new  ideas  and  methods . 

15 

11 

An  understanding  of  people  and  human 
nature „ 

15 

11 

Tact  and  diplomacy. 

15 

11 

Neat,  clean,  and  well-dressed. 

18 

9 
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ality.  He  would  combine  an  interest  in  children  with  an  under¬ 
standing  of  them,  and  he  would  be  able  to  earn  their  respect. 
All  this  would  be  combined  with  a  sense  of  humor  and  a  sense 
of  justice  and  fairness. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


CONCLUSIONS,  IMPLICATIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

I.  SUMMARY  OF  THE  STUDY 

Introduction  and  Purpose 

This  study  was  an  attempt  to  determine  if  the  expect¬ 
ations  held  for  the  principal  of  an  elementary  school  varied 
for  parents  of  different  attendance  areas  and  according  to 
selected  characteristics  of  parents.  The  characteristics 
chosen  for  this  study  were  the  levels  of  education  and  the 
types  of  occupation  of  the  parents.  The  purpose  of  this  study 
was  not  to  link  certain  expectations  with  definite  character¬ 
istics  of  parents  but  rather  to  indicate  if  differences  in 
expectations  exist.  It  was  felt  that  the  study  would  have 
merit  in  that  it  might  point  the  way  in  which  researchers 
could  determine,  through  further  study,  what  administrative 
practices  elementary  school  principals  might  use  with  parents 
from  different  attendance  areas,  of  different  levels  of 
education,  and  of  different  types  of  occupation  to  help  intro¬ 
duce  and  maintain  effective  programs  of  education. 

Collection  of  Data  and  Analysis 

Two  hundred  and  seven  parents  from  four  elementary 
school  attendance  areas  of  a  large  urban  public  school  system 
participated  in  this  study.  They  were  asked  to  complete 
opinionnaires  constructed  for  this  study  by  the  researcher. 
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They  were  asked  first,  to  rank  eight  tasks  of  an  elementary 
school  principal  in  what  they  considered  was  their  order  of 
priority;  second,  to  comment  on  how  adequately  these  tasks 
were  carried  out  by  elementary  school  principals;  third,  to 
indicate  changes  which  they  felt  elementary  school  principals 
could  make  which  would  improve  their  schools;  fourth,  to 
indicate  on  a  five  point  scale  their  degree  of  agreement  or 
disagreement  with  a  series  of  expectations  related  to  an 
elementary  school  principal;  and  fifth,  to  indicate  what  they 
felt  should  be  the  personal  and  professional  qualifications  of 
an  elementary  school  principal® 

To  determine  if  significant  differences  in  expectations 
existed,  chi-square  tests  of  significance  were  applied  to  the 
responses.  In  matters  of  priority  of  expectations,  rank  orders 
of  a  series  of  possible  responses  were  established. 

Findings 

In  this  section  the  major  findings  of  the  study  will 
be  outlined  and  discussed. 

Highest  parental  expectations „  If  the  responses  of 
the  total  sample  of  parents  who  acted  as  respondents  is  taken 
to  represent  a  cross  section  of  parental  opinion,  then  certain 
conclusions  can  be  drawn  with  respect  to  the  expectations 
which  parents  hold  for  the  behavior  of  an  elementary  school 
principal.  It  was  observed  that  the  five  highest  expectations 
that  parents  hold  for  an  elementary  school  principal  are  that 
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he  should  engage  in  studies  to  keep  informed  of  new  curriculum 
developments,  should  arrange  for  recognition  to  be  given  to 
teachers  who  do  outstanding  work,  should  personally  supervise 
the  work  of  teachers  on  his  staff,  should  organize  his  school 
so  that  proper  safety  precautions  are  observed  at  all  times, 
and  should  organize  his  school  so  that  there  are  few  interrup¬ 
tions  in  teaching. 

Priorities  of  tasks .  Parents  feel  that  the  most 
important  tasks  of  an  elementary  school  principal  are  organiz¬ 
ing  teachers  and  students  for  effective  instruction,  working 
with  teachers  to  improve  the  curriculum,  supervising  the  work 
of  teachers,  maintaining  an  effective  system  of  discipline, 
and  counselling  students.  Parents  feel  that  office  management 
keeping  the  community  aware  of  the  school's  program,  and  super 
vising  caretaking  services  are  tasks  of  an  elementary  school 
principal  which  are  less  important  than  the  five  previously- 
mentioned  tasks. 

Adequacy  of  task  performance .  Parents  believe  that 
the  tasks  which  elementary  school  principals  are  now  handling 
most  adequately  are  those  of  office  management ,  organizing 
students  and  teachers  for  effective  instruction,  and  supervis¬ 
ing  the  caretaking  services.  Parents  believe  that  the  tasks 
which  elementary  school  principals  are  now  handling  least 
adequately  are  those  of  counselling  students,  keeping  the 
community  aware  of  the  school's  program,  and  working  with 
teachers  to  improve  the  curriculum. 
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Suggested  changes  ,  The  changes  that  elementary  school 
principals  should  make  which  parents  suggested  most  freguently 
were  that  elementary  school  principals  should  supervise  teachers 
more  closely,  should  bring  about  better  home-school  liaison, 
should  spend  less  time  on  routine  administration,  should  have 
better  student  counselling  programs,  should  exercise  more 
control  over  the  hiring,  placement,  and  dismissal  of  teachers, 
and  should  develop  better  discipline  policies., 

Hypothesis  h  The  first  hypothesis  predicted  that 
parents  of  different  elementary  school  attendance  areas  will 
hold  different  expectations  for  the  behavior  of  an  elementary 
school  principal.  This  was  supported  to  some  extent  in  that 
significant  differences  were  found  in  the  responses  to  ten  of 
the  expectation  items.  Several  general  observations  concerning 
these  significant  differences  could  be  made.  One  observation 
is  that  parents  of  high  socio-economic  areas  tend  to  differ 
significantly  in  their  expectations  from  parents  of  low  socio¬ 
economic  areas;  the  former  indicate  higher  expectations  for  an 
elementary  school  principal  in  relation  to  encouraging  teachers 
to  participate  in  professional  development  activities  and 
organizing  the  school  so  that  teachers  are  relieved  as  much  as 
possible  of  non-teaching  duties.  Another  observation  is  that 
parents  of  high  socio-economic  areas  differ  from  parents  of  low 
socio-economic  areas  in  that  they  indicate  lower  expectations 
for  an  elementary  school  principal  in  relation  to  indicating  to 
teachers  which  subjects  should  receive  major  emphasis,  organiz- 
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ing  child-study  programs  for  the  identification  of  students  who 
require  special  help,  setting  up  procedures  for  the  supervision 
of  school  playground  facilities.  They  also  indicated  lower 
expectations  in  the  areas  of  organizing  parent-teacher  study 
groups  to  review  methods  of  reporting  to  parents,  reviewing 
teacher-made  tests,  visiting  parents  of  students  who  are  exper¬ 
iencing  difficulties  in  school,  and  attending  conferences 
between  parents  and  teachers. 

Hypothesis  2.  The  second  hypothesis  predicted  that 
the  expectations  which  parents  hold  for  the  behavior  of  an 
elementary  school  principal  will  depend  to  some  degree  on  the 
level  of  education  of  the  parents.  This  hypothesis  was 
supported  to  the  extent  that  significant  differences  were 
indicated  in  the  responses  to  thirteen  of  the  expectation  items. 
A  generalization  which  can  be  made  from  an  examination  of  the 
responses  to  expectation  items  for  which  significant  differences 
were  found  is,  that  for  some  items,  the  intensity  of  the 
expectation  varies  somewhat  with  the  level  of  education  of  the 
parents.  This  is  evident  in  the  expectations  held  by  parents 
for  an  elementary  school  principal  in  the  areas  of  encouraging 
teachers  to  participate  in  professional  development  activities, 
and  organizing  his  school  so  that  there  are  few  interruptions 
in  teaching.  In  these  two  areas,  parents  of  high  levels  of 
education  held  significantly  more  intense  expectations  for  an 
elementary  school  principal  than  did  parents  of  low  levels  of 
education.  Further  evidence  that  the  intensity  of  expectations 
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varies  somewhat  with  the  level  of  education  of  the  respondents 
was  found  in  the  areas  of  making  changes  in  the  courses  of 
study  to  meet  the  interests  of  students,  making  changes  in  the 
courses  of  study  to  meet  the  needs  of  different  ability  groups, 
establishing  policies  regulating  the  number  and  type  of  home¬ 
work  assignments,  organizing  parent-teacher  study  groups  to 
review  methods  of  reporting  to  parents,  informing  parents  of 
the  teaching  competency  of  their  child’s  teacher  if  the  parents 
ask  for  this  information,  and  attending  all  conferences  between 
parents  and  teachers.  In  these  areas,  parents  of  low  levels  of 
education  indicated  more  positive  expectations  for  an  elementary 
school  principal  than  did  parents  of  high  levels  of  education. 
For  some  expectation  items  one  group  of  parents  differed 
significantly  in  their  responses  from  all  other  parents.  This 
is  evident  in  the  area  of  setting  up  remedial  programs  for 
students  who  are  experiencing  learning  difficulties.  One  group 
of  parents,  those  with  from  zero  to  eleven  years  of  public 
school  education,  indicated  high  expectation  for  an  elementary 
school  principal  in  this  area. 

Hypothesis  _3.  The  third  hypothesis  predicted  that  the 
expectations  which  parents  hold  for  the  behavior  of  an  element¬ 
ary  school  principal  will  depend  to  some  degree  on  the  type  of 
occupation  of  the  parents.  This  hypothesis  was  supported  to 
the  extent  that  significant  differences  were  found  in  the 
responses  to  eight  of  the  expectation  items.  For  all  expecta¬ 
tion  items  for  which  significant  differences  were  found  in  the 
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responses,  there  appeared  to  be  a  general  trend  for  the  expect¬ 
ations  of  parents  to  become  less  intense  or  more  intense  as  the 
type  of  occupation  of  parents  changed  from  occupations  with  low 
income  and  years  of  professional  training  to  medium  to  high. 
This  was  shown  in  the  expectations  held  by  parents  for  an 
elementary  school  principal  in  the  areas  of  recommending  the 
dismissal  of  teachers  whose  work  he  considers  unsatisfactory, 
encouraging  teachers  to  participate  in  professional  development 
activities,  organizing  his  school  so  that  there  are  few  inter¬ 
ruptions  in  teaching,  and  organizing  his  school  so  that 
teachers  are  relieved  as  much  as  possible  of  non-teaching 
duties  o  In  these  areas,  parents  of  occupations  with  high 
income  and  years  of  professional  training  indicated  signifi¬ 
cantly  higher  expectations  for  an  elementary  school  principal 
than  did  parents  with  occupations  of  medium  or  low  income  and 
professional  training.  In  the  areas  of  making  changes  in  the 
courses  of  study  to  meet  the  interests  of  students,  organizing 
parent-teacher  study  groups  to  review  methods  of  reporting  to 
parents,  organizing  student  traffic  patrols,  and  visiting 
parents  of  students  who  are  having  difficulty  in  school, 
parents  with  occupations  of  high  income  and  training  indicated 
significantly  lower  expectations  for  an  elementary  school 
principal  than  did  parents  of  other  occupations. 

Summary  of  significant  differences .  Table  XXXI  gives 
the  expectation  items  for  which  significant  differences  in 
responses  were  found  and  the  level  of  significance  of  the 
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TABLE  XXXI 

SIGNIFICANT  DIFFERENCES  IN  RESPONSES  TO  EXPECTATION  ITEMS 
OF  RESPONDENTS  OF  DIFFERENT  ATTENDANCE  AREAS, 

LEVELS  OF  EDUCATION,  AND  TYPES  OF  OCCUPATION 


Expectation  Item 

Level 

Area 

of  Confidence 
Educa-  Occupa¬ 
tion  tion 

Encourage  teachers  to  participate  in 
professional  development  activities* 

.001 

.001 

.001 

Indicate  to  teachers  which  subjects 
should  receive  major  emphasis* 

.05 

* 

* 

Organize  a  child-study  program* 

.05 

* 

* 

Relieve  teachers  as  much  as  possible 
of  non-teaching  duties* 

.05 

* 

.02 

Organize  a  system  for  the  supervision 
of  school  playground  facilities. 

.05 

* 

* 

Organize  parent-teacher  study  groups 
to  review  methods  of  reporting* 

i — 1 

o 

0 

.001 

i — 1 

o 

e 

Review  teacher-made  tests  and  approve 
all  report  card  marks. 

.01 

.001 

* 

Try  to  know  personally  most  of  the 
children  in  his  school* 

CM 

O 

0 

* 

* 

Visit  the  parents  of  students  who  are 
having  difficulty  in  school. 

CM 

O 

0 

* 

CM 

O 

0 

Attend  any  conference  between  parents 
and  teacher. 

LO 

O 

0 

LO 

o 

0 

* 

Help  new  teachers  become  familiar  with 
the  school  and  the  community. 

* 

.02 

* 

Make  changes  in  courses  of  study  to 
meet  the  interests  of  students. 

* 

i — 1 

o 

0 

.02 

Have  a  detailed  knowledge  of  the  entire 
program  of  studies  in  his  school. 

* 

i — 1 

o 

0 

* 

Change  courses  of  study  to  meet  the 
needs  of  different  ability  groups. 

* 

.01 

* 

Be  readily  available  for  consultation. 

* 

.05 

* 

Organize  his  school  so  that  there  are 
few  interruptions  in  teaching. 

* 

.02 

CM 

O 

. 

Establish  a  school  homework  policy. 

* 

.01 

* 

Set  up  remedial  programs. 

* 

.01 

* 

Inform  parents  of  the  teaching  com¬ 
petency  of  their  child's  teacher. 

* 

m 

o 

• 

* 

Recommend  the  dismissal  of  teachers 
whose  work  he  considers  unsatis¬ 
factory. 

* 

* 

.05 

Organize  student  traffic  patrols. 

* 

* 

.02 

*No  significant  difference., 
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differences  when  parents  were  grouped  according  to  attendance 
areas,  levels  of  education,  and  types  of  occupation.  Several 
over-all  conclusions  might  be  drawn  from  an  examination  of  the 
expectation  items  for  which  significant  differences  were  found. 
First,  a  greater  number  of  significant  differences  in  the 
responses  to  expectation  items  are  indicated  when  parents  are 
grouped  according  to  levels  of  education  than  when  they  are 
grouped  according  to  type  of  occupation  or  attendance  area. 
Second,  the  significant  differences  can  be  held  at  a  higher 
level  of  confidence  when  parents  are  grouped  according  to 
levels  of  education* 


II,  IMPLICATIONS  OF  THE  STUDY 

The  findings  of  this  study  have  several  implications 
for  educational  administrators.  The  conclusions  have  their 
greatest  implications  for  elementary  school  principals,  as  the 
expectations  for  their  positions  were  under  investigation; 
however,  the  results  of  this  research  might  have  implications 
for  other  educational  administrators  as  well. 

The  first  implication  that  can  be  drawn  is  that  an 
elementary  school  principal  cannot  satisfy  all  the  expectations 
which  all  parents  hold  for  his  position.  These  expectations 
will  vary,  particularly  among  people  of  different  attendance 
areas,  of  different  levels  of  education,  and  of  different 
types  of  occupation. 

The  second  implication  is  that  an  elementary  school 
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principal  may  have  to  initiate  and  carry  out  his  program  within 
his  school  in  different  ways  in  different  areas.  This  study 
would  appear  to  confirm  the  statement  by  Krietlow  and  Duncan 
that  "though  an  administrator  must  be  consistent  in  different 
communities  in  his  plan  for  reorganization  and  school  improve¬ 
ment,  he  may  find  it  effective  to  approach  two  ...  neighbor¬ 
hoods  in  very  different  ways  as  he  leads  them  toward  acceptance 

7 

of  such  plans." 

The  third  implication  is  that  the  greatest  disagreement 

in  parental  expectations  for  an  elementary  school  principal 

occur  when  comparisons  are  made  of  the  expectations  of  people 

with  different  levels  of  education.  In  this  respect,  the 

77 

findings  m  this  study  seem  to  complement  Andrews'  findings 
that  the  most  disagreement  with  respect  to  the  tasks  of  Alberta 
schools  occurred  when  a  comparison  was  made  of  the  attitudes 
of  people  of  different  levels  of  education. 

Another  implication  that  can  be  drawn  is  that  there 
would  seem  to  be  some  evidence  that  an  elementary  school 
principal  should  be  aware  of  the  levels  of  education  and  the 
types  of  occupation  of  the  parents  of  the  children  who  are 
being  educated  in  his  school  before  he  initiates  any  major 

7  6 

°Burton  W.  Kreitlow  and  J.  A.  Duncan,  "Wisconsin  Study 
Explains  Rural  Attitudes  Toward  Schools,"  The  Nation ' s  Schools , 
Volume  LIII.  (September,  1954),  p.  15. 

77 

John  H.  M.  Andrews,  Tasks  of  Alberta  Schools :  Public 
and  Professional  Opinion  (Edmonton:  Division  of  Educational 
Administration,  University  of  Alberta,  1959). 
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changes.  It  is  conceivable  that  administrative  procedures 
which  have  been  effective  in  one  school  attendance  area  may 
not  be  effective  in  another  in  which  parents  have  markedly 
higher  or  lower  levels  of  education  or  types  of  occupation. 

III.  RECOMMENDATIONS 

This  study  has  indicated  that  the  expectations  which 
parents  hold  for  an  elementary  school  principal  are  somewhat 
related  to  the  elementary  school  attendance  areas  of  parents, 
to  the  level  of  education  of  the  parents,  and  to  their  types 
of  occupation.  This  study  reveals  several  possibilities  which 
might  be  worthy  of  research. 

1.  A  similar  study  could  be  made  which  would  use  a 
much  larger  sample  with  a  greater  diversity  of  respondents. 
This  study  was  limited  in  that  only  four  attendance  areas  in  a 
large  urban  school  district  were  used  and  also  by  the  fact 
that  not  all  parents  responded. 

2.  A  study  could  be  made  to  test  the  hypothesis  that 
significant  differences  exist  in  the  expectations  held  for  an 
elementary  school  principal  by  rural  and  urban  parents. 

3.  A  study  could  be  made  to  investigate  the  relation¬ 
ships  of  the  abilities  of  elementary  school  principals  to 
perceive  varying  parental  expectations  to  their  effectiveness 
as  elementary  school  principals. 

4.  A  study  could  be  made  to  investigate  the  relation¬ 


ship  of  parental  expectations  for  an  elementary  school  principal 
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to  the  job  performance  of  an  elementary  school  principal  or 
the  general  operation  of  the  school. 

If  further  studies  such  as  those  suggested  are  carried 
out,  then  it  seems  possible  that  more  harmonious  relationships 
could  be  established  between  the  parents  whose  children  attend 
elementary  schools  and  the  people  who  are  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  those  schools.  It  seems  possible  also,  that 
elementary  school  principals  might  be  able  to  incorporate 
findings  of  those  studies  to  introduce  changes  in  the  programs 
of  education  of  the  elementary  schools  without  encountering 
parental  disapproval  or  misunderstanding. 
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APPENDIX  A 

LETTER  TO  PARENTS 


OUTLINING  STUDY 


To  The  Parents 


The  undersigned y  who  is  an  Edmonton  elementary  school 
principal  presently  enrolled  as  a  student  in  the  Faculty  of 
Graduate  Studies  at  the  University  of  Alberta,  is  carrying  out 
a  study  concerning  the  public's  expectations  of  an  elementary 
school  principal*  This  information  could  be  obtained  through 
having  parents  complete  an  opinionnaire  which  asks  them  to 
give  their  opinions  with  respect  to  a  series  of  statements 
pertaining  to  the  tasks  of  an  elementary  school  principal® 

The  questions  are  significant  yet  neither  highly  controversial 
nor  highly  difficult® 

Because  parents  who  complete  the  opinionnaire  will 
remain  completely  anonymous,  they  need  not  feel  hesitant  about 
participating  in  the  study®  The  opinionnaire  will  take  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  minutes  to  complete® 

Please  fill  in  the  following  blanks,  stating  your  name 
and  indicating  if  you  are  willing  to  complete  the  opinionnaire, 
place  in  the  addressed  envelope  and  mail®  If  you  indicate 
that  you  are  willing  to  participate  in  the  study,  an  opinion¬ 
naire  will  be  sent  to  you  in  the  near  future® 

An  early  reply  would,  be  sincerely  appreciated® 

W ®  J®  Wetter 

Name;  _ _ _ _ _  Address;  _ _ 

Please  check  ones 

I  am  willing  to  complete  an  opinionnaire® 

I  do  not  wish  to  complete  an  opinionnaire® 


. 
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APPENDIX  B 


THE  INSTRUMENT 


OPINION® AIRE 


EXPECTATIONS  WHICH  PARENTS  HOLD  FOR 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS 


SECTION  A 

RELATIVE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL'S  TASKS 

Listed  below  are  eight  tasks  which  an  elementary  school  princi¬ 
pal  may  carry  out®  Please  rank  these  in  what  you  consider  is 
their  order  of  importance;  that  is,  place  the  number  "l"  beside 
the  task  which  you  consider  is  most  important,  the  number  "2." 
beside  the  task  which  you  consider  is  second  in  importance  and 
so  on®  Please  rank  all  the  items® 

_  Organizing  students  and  teachers  for  effective  instruc¬ 
tion®  (1) 

_ _ __  Establishing  procedures  for  ordering  supplies  and  equip¬ 
ment,  keeping  records,  handling  correspondence  and  other 
tasks  related  to  office  management®  (2) 

_ _ _  Working  with  teachers  to  improve  the  curriculum®  (3) 

_  Maintaining  an  effective  system  of  discipline®  (4) 

_____  Supervising  the  work  of  teachers®  (5) 

_ _ _  Supervising  the  caretaking  services  of  the  school  and 

the  school  grounds®  (6) 

_ _  Keeping  the  community  aware  of  the  school's  program®  (7) 

______  Counselling  students®  (8) 

SECTION  B 

9®. To  the  best  of  your  knowledge,  which  of  the  tasks  listed 
above  are  now  handled  adequately  by  elementary  school 
principals? 


■ 
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10.  To  the  best  of  ^our  knowledge,  which  of  the  tasks  listed 
above  are  now  not  handled  adequately  by  elementary  school 
principals? 


11.  What  changes  do  you  feel  elementary  school  principals 

could  make  in  the  way  they  carry  out  their  duties  which 
would  lead  to  an  improvement  in  their  schools? 


SECTION  C 

The  following  items  are  expectations  which  parents  may  hold  for 
the  behavior  of  an  elementary  school  principal®  Please  read 
each  item  carefully  and  then  indicate  whether  you  STRONGLY 
AGREE,  AGREE,  are  UNCERTAIN,  DISAGREE,  or  STRONGLY  DISAGREE  by 
encircling  one  of  the  responses  provided®  Please  respond  to 
every  item. 

THE  ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPAL  AND  STAFF 


An  elementary  principal  SHOULD^ 


12.  Personally  supervise  the  work  of 
the  teachers  on  his  staff® 

13.  Be  concerned  with  out-of-school 
activities  of  his  staff  members 
which  might  influence  their 
teaching  effectiveness. 

14.  Make  periodic  formal,  written 
evaluations  of  all  teachers  on 
his  staff. 
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15.  Arrange  for  recognition  to  be  given 
to  teachers  who  do  outstanding  work. 
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DISAGREE 
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16-  Recommend  the  dismissal  of  teachers 
whose  work  he  considers  to  be 

un s  at  i  s  f  a  ct  or  y  . 

17-  Accept  all  teachers  placed  in  his 
school  even  though  he  believes  they 
are  unsuited  for  the  positions® 

18.  Help  new  teachers  become  familiar 
with  the  school  and  the  community® 

19.  Encourage  teachers  to  participate  in 
professional  development  activities® 

20.  Encourage  teachers  to  experiment 
with  new  teaching  methods® 

21.  Assign  teachers  to  positions  on  the 
basis  of  their  qualifications  and 
aptitudes  rather  than  on  the  basis 
of  their  preference® 
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THE  ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPAL  AND  THE  SCHOOL’S  PROGRAM 


An  elementary  school  principal  SHOULD s 


22.  Indicate  to  teachers  which  subjects 
should  receive  major  emphasis  and 

expect  them  to  teach  accordingly®  SA  A  U  D  SD 

23.  Engage  in  studies  to  keep  informed 

of  new  curriculum  developments®  SA  A  U  D  SD 

24.  Make  changes  in  the  courses  of  study 
to  meet  the  interests  of  the  students 

in  his  school®  SA  A  U  D  SD 


25.  Have  a  detailed  knowledge  of  the 

entire  program  of  studies  taught  in 

his  school®  SA  A  U  D  SD 


26.  Make  changes  in  the  courses  of  study 
to  meet  the  needs  of  different 

ability  groups®  SA  A  U  D  SD 
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27.  Confer  regularly  with  the  superintend¬ 
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assistants  concerning  the  school's 
program. 
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THE  ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL 

An  elementary  school  principal  SHOULD: 

28.  Organize  a  child-study  program  for 
the  identification  of  students  who 
require  special  attention. 

ORGANIZATION 

SA  A  U 

D 

SD 

29.  Be  readily  available  for  consultation 
with  parents,  students,  and  teachers 
both  during  school  hours  and  out  of 
school  hours. 

SA 
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SD 

30.  Organize  his  school  so  that  there  are 
few  interruptions  in  teaching. 

SA 

A 
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SD 

31.  Organize  his  school  so  that  teachers 
are  relieved  as  much  as  possible  of 
non-teaching  duties. 
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32.  Keep  in  touch  with  teaching  methods 
by  teaching  at  least  one  subject 
himself . 

SA 
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33.  Establish  a  school  policy  regulating 
the  number  and  type  of  homework 
assignments . 
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SD 

34.  Organize  and  carry  out  a  systematic 
program  for  testing  and  evaluating 
student  achievement. 
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35.  Organize  a  system  for  the  supervision 
of  school  playground  facilities  dur¬ 
ing  the  recess  and  noon  hour  periods. 
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36.  Set  up  a  program  of  organized  games 
for  students  at  recess  and  at  noon. 

SA 
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37.  Organize  parent-teacher  study  groups  to 
review  methods  of  reporting  to  parents® 

SA 

A 
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SD 
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38o  Review  all  teacher-made  tests  and 
approve  all  marks  used  for  report 
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Set  up  remedial  programs  for  students 
who  are  experiencing  learning  diffi¬ 
culties  . 
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Organize  student  traffic  patrols. 
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Set  up  procedures  so  that  students 
who  are  injured  or  become  ill  will  be 
cared  for  promptly  and  adequately. 

SA 

A 
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SD 

Organize  the  school  so  that  proper 
safety  precautions  are  observed  at 
all  times. 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

THE  ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPAL  AND  DISCIPLINE 


An  elementary  school  principal  SHOULD: 

43.  Support  teachers  in  all  discipline 
matters  and  handle  all  serious 

discipline  problems  himself*  SA  A  U  D  SD 

44*  Draw  up  a  list  of  school  rules 
concerning  student  conduct  and 

enforce  them  strictly*  SA  A  U  D  SD 

45.  Establish  rules  governing  the  actions 
of  students  on  their  way  to  and  from 

school*  SA  A  U  D  SD 


46.  Be  consistent  in  the  administration 
of  punishment  for  misbehaviors  so 
that  similar  misbehaviors  receive 

similar  punishments*  SA  A  U  D  SD 

47.  Be  more  concerned  with  promoting  good 
behavior  than  with  punishing  students 

for  misbehavior,  SA  A  U  D  SD 


48*  Try  to  know  personally  most  of  the 
children  in  his  school. 


SA  A  U  D  SD 
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49.  Inform  parents  of  the  behavior  which 
is  expected  of  children  at  school. 

50.  Try  to  guide  children’s  behavior  so 
that  it  conforms  to  the  standards 
set  by  the  school. 
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THE  ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPAL  AND  HOME-SCHOOL  COMMUNICATION 
An  elementary  school  principal  SHOULD z 

51.  Carry  out  activities  designed  to  en¬ 
courage  parents  to  visit  the  school.  SA  A  U  D  SD 

52.  Organize  parent-teacher  interviews 

for  reporting  students’  progress.  SA  A  U  D  SD 

53.  Use  media  such  as  newsletters  to 
familiarize  parents  with  the  school 

and  its  program.  SA  A  U  D  SD 

54.  Work  closely  with  the  Home  and  School 

Association.  SA  A  U  D  SD 

55.  Visit  the  parents  of  students  who  are 

having  difficulty  in  school.  SA  A  U  D  SD 

56.  Inform  parents  early  in  the  school 
year  if  there  is  a  possibility  that 
their  child  may  be  required  to  repeat 

a  grade.  SA  A  U  D  SD 

57.  Inform  parents  of  his  judgement  of 
the  teaching  competency  of  their 
child’s  teacher  if  the  parents  ask 

for  this  information.  SA  A  U  D  SD 

58.  Be  present  at  any  conference  between 

parents  and  teacher.  SA  A  U  D  SD 
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THE  PERSONAL  AND  PROFESSIONAL  QUALIFICATIONS 
OF  THE  ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPAL 

59.  How  old  would  you  prefer  your  child's  elementary  principal 
to  be? 

Check  one  item  only. 

1.  at  least  25  years  of  age 

2.  at  least  35  years  of  age 

3.  at  least  45  years  of  age 

4.  at  least  55  years  of  age 

60.  What  sex  would  you  prefer  your  child's  elementary  principal 
to  be? 

Check  one  item  only. 

1.  Male  _____ 

2.  Female! _ 

61.  What  do  you  think  should  be  the  desirable  level  of  profes¬ 
sional  training  of  a  person  appointed  to  be  an  elementary 
school  principal? 

Check  one  item  only. 

1.  two  or  three  years  of  university  training 

2.  a  university  degree 

3.  study  beyond  the  first  university  degree 

62.  How  much  teaching  experience  in  elementary  schools  do  you 
think  a  teacher  should  have  before  being  appointed  as  an 
elementary  school  principal? 

Check  one  item  only. 

1.  less  than  ten  years 

2.  ten  to  twenty  years 
more  than  twenty  years 


3. 
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63.  Please  list  any  other  personal  characteristics  which  you 
believe  an  elementary  school  principal  should  have. 


SECTION  E 


PERSONAL  DATA 

64.  Attendance  area.  (This  has  been  checked  for  you) 

1. 

2. 

- 1-  ■ 

3.  _ 

4.  _ 

65.  Sex  of  parent  responding  to  opinionnaire . 

1.  Male  _ 

2.  Female 

66.  Please  indicate  the  one  item  which  most  closely  represents 
your  level  of  education  by  placing  a  check  mark  behind  that 
item.  Please  check  one  item  only. 

1.  0  to  8  years  of  public  school  education  _ 

2.  9  to  11  years  of  public  school  education  _ 

3.  high  school  graduate  _ 

4.  some  university  training  _ _ 

5.  university  graduate  _ 

6.  post-graduate  training:  completed  a  _ 

master's  or  doctor's  degree 

67.  Please  state  your  occupation  in  this  space  _ . 

If  you  are  a  housewife  state  your  occupation 

before  you  became  a  housewife  in  this  space  _ , 

and  your  husband's  occupation  in  this  space  _ . 
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BLISHEN  OCCUPATIONAL  SCALE 


BLISHEN  OCCUPATIONAL  SCALE 


Occupations  Ranked  and  Grouped  According  to  Combined  Standard 
Scores  for  Income  and  Years  of  Schooling,  by  Sex,  Canada,  1951 


Class  1 

Judges  M 
Dentists  M 

Physicians  and  surgeons  M 
Lawyers  M 

Engineers,  chemical  M 
Actuaries  M 
Engineers ,  mining  M 
Engineers,  electrical  M 
Engineers,  civil  M 
Architects  M 

Class  2 

Statisticians  F 
Engineers,  mechanical  M 
Professors  M 

Stock  and  bond  brokers  M 

Veterinarians  M 

Business  service  officers  M 

Statisticians  M 

Mining  managers  M 

Finance  managers  M 

Osteopaths  and  chiropractors  M 

Dieticians  F 

Professors  F 

Chemists  and  metallurgists  M 
Officers,  armed  services  M 
Air  pilots  M 

Chemists  and  metallurgists  F 
Agricultural  professionals  M 
Electricity,  gas,  and  water 
officials  M 
Other  professions  M 
Construction  managers  M 
Wholesale  trade  managers  M 
Librarians  F 
Authors,  editors,  and 
journalists  M 


Manufacturing  managers  M 
Community  service  workers  M 
Social  Welfare  workers  F 
Osteopaths  and  chiropractors  F 
School  teachers  M 
Librarians  M 

Accountants  and  auditors  M 
Authors,  editors,  and 
journalists  F 
Clergymen  M 
Designers,  clothing  M 
Government  service  officials  M 
Transportation  managers  M 
Farmers  F 

Community  service  workers  F 

Despatchers,  train  M 

Designers,  cloth  F 

Insurance  agents  M 

Foremen,  construction  M 

Advertising  agents  M 

Managers,  N  ,  E  » S  .  *  M 

School  teachers  F 

Artists  and  teachers  of  art  M 

Nurses,  graduate  F 

Real  estate  agents  and  dealers  M 

Social  Welfare  workers  M 

Retail  trade  managers  M 

Class 3 

Actors  F 

Commercial  travellers  M 

Advertising  agents  F 

Forestry  managers  M 

Artists,  commercial  F 

Radio  announcers  M 

Laboratory  technicians  N„E„S.  F 

Artists,  commercial  M 


Reprinted  by  permission  of  publisher 
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Draughtsmen  M 

Brokers,  agents,  and  appraisers 
Inspectors,  communication  M 
Artists  and  teachers  of  art  F 
Surveyors  M 

Recreation  Service  officers  M 
Purchasing  agents  M 
Agents,  ticket  station  M 
Laboratory  technicians  N.E^S.  M 
Stenographers  and  typists  F 
Conductors,  railway  M 
Locomotive  Engineers  M 
Photo-engravers  M 
Music  teachers  M 
Teachers  N„E«,S0  F 
Retail  trade  managers  F 
Telegraph  operators  F 
Foremen,  mining  M 
Window  decorators  F 
Nurses,  graduate  M 
Actors  M 
Stenographers  M 

Class  4 

Bookkeepers  and  cashiers  F 
Forewomen,  communication  F 
Foremen,  manufacturing  M 
Photographers  M 
Inspectors,  construction  M 
Window  decorators  M 
Telegraph  operators  M 
Petroleum  refiners  M 
Toolmakers  M 
Engravers ,  except  photo 
engravers  M 
Undertakers  M 
Office  clerks  F 
Locomotive  firemen  M 
Bookkeepers  and  cashiers  M 
Brakemen,  railway  M 
Power  station  operators  M 
Office  appliance  operators  M 
Doctor,  dentist  attendants  F 
Motion  picture  projectionists  M 
Radio  repairmen  M 
Captains,  mates,  pilots  M 
Foremen,  transportation  M 
Foremen,  commercial  M 
Personal  Service  Officers  M 


Class  5 
M 

Patternmakers  M 
Compositors  M 
Inspectors,  metal  M 
Paper-makers  M 
Photographers  F 
Policemen  M 
Office  clerks  M 
Mechanics,  airplane  M 
Inspectors,  metal,  products  F 
Music  teachers  F 
Firemen,  fire  department  M 
Machinists,  metal  M 
Pressmen  and  plate  printers  M 
Telephone  operators  F 
Electricians  M 
Linemen  and  servicemen  M 
Engineering  officers  (on 
ships )  M 
Baggagemen  M 

Transportation  inspectors  M 
Rolling  millmen  M 
Auctioneers  M 
Inspectors  and  graders  M 
Farmers  M 

Photographic  occupations 
N.E0Sa  M 
Collectors  M 
Dental  mechanics  M 
Sulphite  cookers  M 
Wire  drawers  M 

Other  ranks,  armed  services  M 

Electroplaters  M 

Plumbers  M 

Motormen  M 

Quarriers  M 

Machine  operators,  metal  M 

Paint  makers  M 

Filers  M 

Upholsterers  M 

Knitters  M 

Wood  inspectors  M 

Barbers  F 

Milliners  F 

Tobacco  products  workers  F 

Furnacemen  M 

Furriers  M 

Brothers  M 

Paper  box  makers  M 
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Other  bookbinding  workers  N,E„Sa 
Coremakers  M 
Vulcanizers  M 

Liquor  and  beverage  workers 
N«E«Sa  F 
Bookbinders  F 
Transportation,  storage, 
communication  workers  F 
Polishers,  met.al  M 
Furriers  F 

Structural  iron  workers  M 

Mechanics,  motor  M 

Textile  inspectors  M 

Cabinet  and  furniture  makers  M 

Loom  fixers  M 

Weavers,  textile  F 

Butchers  M 

Miners  M 

Assemblers,  electrical 
equipment  F 

Operators,  electrical  street 
railway  M 

Stationary  engineers  M 

Bookbinders  M 

Tire  and  tube  builders  F 

Canvassers  M 

Telephone  operators  M 

Switchmen  and  signalmen  M 

Opticians  M 

Jewellers  and  watchmakers  M 
Personal  service  workers  F 
Assemblers,  electrical 
equipment  M 

Tire  and  tube  builders  M 
Millwrights  M 
Religious  workers  NJaS*  M 
Fitters,  metal  F 
Milliners  M 
Construction  foremen  M 
Opticians  F 
Bus  drivers  M 
Heat  treaters  M 
Religious  workers  N«E„S<,  F 
Photographic  workers  N„E«Sa  F 
Machine  operators,  metal  F 
Boilermakers  M 
Jewellers  and  watchmakers  F 
Other  bookbinding  workers 
N  *E  «S  •  M 
Sales  clerks  M 
Hoistmen,'  cranemen  M 


F  Welders  M 
Mechanics  N.E.S.  M 
Mechanics,  railroad  M 
Fitters,  metal  M 
Cutters,  textile  goods  M 
Millmen  M 
Wire  drawers  F 
Core  makers  F 
Riggers  M 

Sheetmetal  workers  M 

Shipping  clerks  M 

Logging  foremen  M 

Labellers  M 

Nurses  in  training  F 

Meat  canners  M 

Farm  managers  M 

Plasterers  M 

Textile  inspectors  M 

Other  pulp  and  paper  workers  F 

Class 6 

Winders  and  warpers  F 
Carders  and  drawing  frame 
operators  F 
Sales  clerks  F 
Moulders,  metal  M 
Nurses,  practical  M 
Cutters,  textile  goods  F 
Elevator  tenders  F 
Tailoresses  F 
Textile  inspectors  F 
Potmen  M 
Timbermen  M 
Prospectors  M 
Oilers,  power  plant  M 
Liquor  and  beverage  workers  F 
Paper  box  makers  F 
Kiln  burners  M 
Brick  and  stone  masons  M 
Construction  machine  operators  M 
Canvassers  F 

Service  station  attendants  M 
Painters  and  decorators  M 
Hat  and  cap  makers  M 
Bleachers  and  dyers  M. 

Spinners  and  twisters  F 
Rubber  shoe  makers  F 
Porters  M 

Tobacco  products  workers  M 
Millers  M 
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Nurses,  practical  F 
Finishers,  textile  F 
Blacksmiths  M 
Tailors  M 
Bakers  M 
Weavers  M 

Rubber  shoe  makers  M 
Labellers  F 

Other  personal  service  workers  F 

Barbers  M 

Truck  drivers  M 

Packers  and  wrappers  M 

Finishers,  wood  M 

Finishers,  textile  M 

Tanners  M 

Hat  and  cap  makers  F 
Cutters,  leather  M 
Commercial  packers  and 
wrappers  F 
Teamsters  M 
Stone  cutters  M 
Riveters  and  rivet  heaters  M 
Butter  and  cheese  makers  M 
Chauffeurs  M 
Boiler  firemen  M 
Spinners  M 

Inspectors  N„E0S0,  graders  F 
Postmen  F 
Waiters  M 
Carpenters  M 

Sewers  and  sewing  machine 
operators  M 
Forest  rangers  M 
Lock  keepers,  canalmen  M 
Wood  turners  M 

Labourers,  mines  and  guarries  M 
Sewers  and  sewing  machine 
operators  F 
Textile  inspectors,  F 
Machine  operators ,  boot  and 
shoe  F 
Knitters  F 
Guards  M 

Winders,  warpers,  reelers  M 
Glove  makers  M 
Cutters,  leather  F 
Elevator  tenders  M 
Bakers  F 

Machine  operators ,  boot  and 
shoe  M 

Launderers  M 


Firemen^  on  ships  M 
Cement  and  concrete  finishers  M 
Dressmakers  and  seamstresses  F 
Carders  and  drawing  frame 
tenders  M 
Coopers  M 
Sailors  M 

Harness  and  saddle  makers  M 
Nuns  F 

Class  2 

Cooks  M 
Janitors  M 

Laundresses,  cleaners  and 
dyers  F 

Sectionmen  and  trackmen  M 
Charworkers  and  cleaners  M 
Paper  box,  bag,  and  envelope 
makers  M 
Sawyers  M 
Longshoremen  M 
Waitresses  F 
Glove  makers  F 
Labourers  M 
Cooks  F 
Messengers  M 
Shoemakers  M 
Ushers  M 
Janitors  F 
Hawkers  M 

Housekeepers  and  matrons  F 
Hotel  cafe  and  household 
workers  M 
Newsboys  M 
Guides  M 

Hotel  cafe  and  household 
workers  F 
Farm  labourers  M 
Lumbermen  M 

Charworkers  and  cleaners  F 
Fishermen  M 
Bootblacks  M 

Fish  canners ,  curers  and 
packers  M 

Fish  canners,  curers  and 
packers  F 

Hunters  and  trappers  M 
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APPENDIX  D 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  RESPONSES  TO 


EXPECTATION  ITEMS 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  RESPONSES 


Expectation  Item 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

THE  ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPAL  AND  STAFF 

An  elementary  principal  SHOULD: 

Personally  supervise  the  work  of  teachers 
on  his  staff. 

110 

79 

8 

8 

1 

Be  concerned  with  out-of  school  activi¬ 
ties  of  his  staff  members  which  might 
influence  their  teaching  effectiveness. 

14 

85 

36 

53 

18 

Make  periodic  formal,  written  evaluations 
of  all  teachers  on  his  staff. 

45 

103 

35 

18 

4 

Arrange  for  recognition  to  be  given  to 
teachers  who  do  outstanding  work. 

106 

89 

5 

7 

0 

Recommend  the  dismissal  of  teachers  whose 
work  he  considers  to  be  unsatisfactory. 

97 

91 

7 

8 

3 

Accept  all  teachers  placed  in  his  school 
even  though  he  believes  they  are 
unsuited  for  the  positions# 

5 

6 

8 

79 

109 

Help  new  teachers  become  familiar  with 
the  school  and  the  community. 

69 

134 

1 

3 

0 

Encourage  teachers  to  participate  in 
professional  development  activities. 

46 

120 

34 

4 

0 

Encourage  teachers  to  experiment  with  new 
teaching  methods. 

16 

97 

58 

23 

11 

Assign  teachers  to  positions  on  the  basis 
of  their  qualifications  and  aptitudes 
rather  than  on  the  basis  of  their 
preference . 

49 

80 

43 

24 

8 

THE  ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPAL  AND  THE  SCHOOL’S 

PROGRAM 

An  elementary  school  principal  SHOULD: 

Indicate  to  teachers  which  subjects 
should  receive  major  emphasis  and 
expect  them  to  teach  accordingly# 

45 

100 

34 

19 

5 

Engage  in  studies  to  keep  informed  of  new 
curriculum  developments. 

94 

108 

3 

0 

0 

Make  changes  in  the  courses  of  study  to 
meet  the  interests  of  the  students  in 
his  school. 

21 

72 

43 

62 

6 
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Have  a  detailed  knowledge  of  the  entire 


program  of  studies  taught  in  his  school. 

74 

101 

11 

16 

3 

Make  changes  in  the  courses  of  study  to 
meet  the  needs  of  different  ability 
groups • 

46 

113 

26 

18 

0 

Confer  regularly  with  the  superintendent 
of  schools  or  with  one  of  his  assist¬ 
ants  concerning  the  school’s  program. 

55 

137 

8 

2 

1 

THE  ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION 

An  elementary  school  principal  SHOULD: 

Organize  a  child-study  program  for  the 
identification  of  students  who  require 
special  attention. 

72 

112 

10 

10 

0 

Be  readily  available  for  consultation 
with  parents,  students,  and  teachers 
both  during  school  hours  and  out  of 
school  hours. 

51 

101 

9 

36 

7 

Organize  his  school  so  that  there  are  few 
interruptions  in  teaching. 

82 

120 

2 

1 

1 

Organize  his  school  so  that  teachers  are 
relieved  as  much  as  possible  of  non¬ 
teaching  duties. 

60 

106 

23 

13 

5 

Keep  in  touch  with  teaching  methods  by 
teaching  at  least  one  subject  himself. 

47 

80 

36 

38 

5 

Establish  a  school  policy  regulating  the 
number  and  type  of  homework  assignments. 

29 

91 

29 

48 

9 

Organize  and  carry  out  a  systematic 
program  for  testing  and  evaluating 
student  achievement. 

39 

141 

13 

13 

0 

Organize  a  system  for  the  supervision  of 
school  playground  facilities  during  the 
recess  and  noon  hour  periods. 

43 

138 

15 

10 

1 

Set  up  a  program  of  organized  games  for 
students  at  recess  and  at  noon. 

19 

65 

38 

73 

12 

Organize  parent-teacher  study  groups  to 
review  methods  of  reporting  to  parents. 

17 

86 

45 

47 

9 

Review  all  teacher-made  tests  and  approve 
all  marks  used  for  report  cards. 

25 

69 

43 

59 

11 

Set  up  remedial  programs  for  students  who 
are  experiencing  learning  difficulties. 

69 

115 

9 

12 

1 

Organize  student  traffic  patrols. 

29 

101 

26 

41 

10 
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Set  up  procedures  so  that  students  who 
are  injured  or  become  ill  will  be  cared 


for  promptly  and  adequately. 

81 

112 

8 

5 

Organize  the  school  so  that  proper  safety 
precautions  are  observed  at  all  times,. 

85 

119 

3 

0 

THE  ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPAL  AND  DISCIPLINE 

An  elementary  school  principal  SHOULD” 

Support  teachers  in  all  discipline 
matters  and  handle  all  serious 
discipline  problems  himself,. 

99 

92 

8 

4 

Draw  up  a  list  of  school  rules  concerning 
student  conduct  and  enforce  them 
strictly. 

8  7 

98 

15 

7 

Establish  rules  governing  the  actions  of 
students  on  their  way  to  and  from 
school . 

32 

94 

35 

42 

Be  consistent  in  the  administration  of 
punishment  for  misbehaviors  so  that 
similar  misbehaviors  receive  similar 
punishments „ 

78 

104 

11 

11 

Be  more  concerned  with  promoting  good 
behavior  than  with  punishing  students 
for  misbehavior® 

87 

99 

14 

6 

Try  to  know  personally  most  of  the 
children  in  his  school® 

31 

112 

32 

27 

Inform  parents  of  the  behavior  which  is 
expected  of  children  at  school® 

5  7 

112 

13 

23 

Try  to  guide  children’s  behavior  so  that 
it  conforms  to  the  standards  set  by  the 
school. 

48 

139 

12 

7 

THE  ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPAL  AND  HOME-SCHOOL  ' 

COMMUNICATION 

An  elementary  school  principal  SHOULD s 

Carry  out  activities  designed  to  encour¬ 
age  parents  to  visit  the  school. 

39 

141 

15 

11 

Organize  parent-teacher  interviews  for 
reporting  students’  progress. 

46 

121 

21 

15 

Use  media  such  as  newsletters  to  famil¬ 
iarize  parents  with  the  school  and  its 
program. 

3  7 

143 

13 

12 

1 

0 


4 

0 

4 


3 

0 

4 
2 

0 


1 

3 


2 
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Work  closely  with  the  Home  and  School 


Association. 

32 

133 

31 

9 

1 

Visit  the  parents  of  students  who  are 
having  difficulty  in  school. 

20 

67 

43 

69 

6 

Inform  parents  early  in  the  school  year 
if  there  is  a  possibility  that  their 
child  may  be  required  to  repeat  a 
grade. 

56 

114 

17 

19 

0 

Inform  parents  of  his  judgement  of  the 
teaching  competency  of  their  child’s 
teacher  if  the  parents  ask  for  this 
information . 

29 

70 

34 

51 

22 

Be  present  at  any  conference  between 
parents  and  teacher. 

15 

29 

2  7 

111 

25 

, 
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